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NE  recent  afternoon  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  Dr.  Fred 
Koontz,  the  curator  of  mammals,  watched  a  com- 
puter video  display  in  which  an  oval  representing  the 
field  of  view  of  an  orbiting  earth  satellite  closed  in  on 
an  area  of  Cameroon.  There,  three  forest  elephants 
have  been  fitted  with  radio  transmitters  developed  in 
New  York  and  tested  on  a  zoo  elephant  named  Maxine. 


The  orbiting  satellite  picks  up  signals  from  the  elephants  and  sends  reports 
on  their  positions  to  the  United  States.  From  these  reports,  ecologists  in  the 
Bronx  are  discerning  the  animals'  patterns  of  movement  to  determine  their 
range,  habitat  and  response  to  human  settlements.  Without  this  information, 
a  conservation  plan  for  the  threatened  elephants  cannot  be  devised.  Virtually 
nothing  has  been  known  about  forest  elephant  ecology  until  now  because 
the  thick  jungle  foliage  makes  the  animals  hard  to  follow  on  the  ground. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  nearly 
a  century  ago,  it  has  engaged  in  wildlife  conservation  around  the 
globe.  But  that  operation  was  mainly  divorced  from  the  zoo  opera- 
tions in  New  York,  with  its  considerable  knowledge  about  the  biolo- 
gy of  animals.  Now  the  field  conservation  effort  is  expanding — it  cur- 
rently includes  158  projects  in  41  countries — and  the  two  operations 
have  been  merged.  The  idea  is  that  the  zoo  will  apply  to  these  oper- 
ations a  range  of  expertise  on  animal  nutrition,  health,  handling  and 
reproduction,  serving  as  a  support  base  in  ways  never  tried  in  the  past. 

And  the  leaders  of  the  organization,  now  called  NYZS/The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society  in  recognition  of  the  new  strategy,  are  spearheading  an  effort 
to  export  their  broadened  mission  to  the  zoo  community  at  large.  If  the  effort  suc- 
ceeds, it  could  transform  zoos,  giving  them  major  roles  in  field  conservation  at  a  time 
when  the  shrinking  global  inventory  of  living  species  has  become  an  environmental 
concern  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  zoos  do  not  get  out  into  the  natural  world  and  help 
conserve  it,  they  risk  becoming  "quiescent  museums,"  says  Dr.  William  Conway, 
president  of  the  society. 

Zoos  and  aquariums  constitute  an  extraordinary  base  of  expertise  for  field 
conservation  operations,  said  Dr.  Conway.  If  their  efforts  could  be  refocused,  he  said, 
"it  might  be  that  we  could  really  make  a  difference."  Dr.  Conway  is  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums  that 
is  investigating  ways  in  which  zoos  might  do  that.  Its  first  substantial  meeting  took 
place  at  the  association's  annual  conference  in  Omaha  last  week. 

"If  any  of  the  specialized  big  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  are  to  be  retained 


in  the  shrinking  crevices  between  human  populations,"  Dr.  Conway  said  in  a  speech 
at  the  zoo  and  aquarium  association's  meeting  in  Toronto  last  year,  it  will  have  to  be 
"on  the  basis  of  a  much  more  supportive  kind  of  conservation."  Such  areas — small, 
fragmented  islands  in  a  sea  of  habitat  disturbed  by  humans — will  inevitably  become 
"mega-zoos"  dependent  on  human  management,  he  said. 


t^^^mm  The  main  reason  zoos  have  not  been  more  involved  in  held 

conservation  "is  that  there's  lots  of  money  tied  up  in  their  exhibits  and  their  collec- 
tions" and  "a  lot  of  pressure  to  keep  money  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Butler.  But  conserva- 
tion in  the  field  "can  also  mean  local  conservation,"  he  said;  if  a  zoo  wants  to  pre- 
serve the  ecology  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  "that's  fine  with  us." 

Many  zoos  have  gone  through  a  metamorphosis  since  the  days  when  they 
mainly  exhibited  animals  in  cages.  They  have  created  more  natural  settings  for  their 
animals,  developed  public  education  programs  tying  zoo  exhibits  to  the  ecology  of 
the  wild  and  become  homes  for  endangered  species. 

Theoretically,  Dr.  Conway  says,  zoos  are  now  proficient  enough  to  breed  thou- 
sands of  species;  but  in  reality,  economic  factors  restrict  such  programs  to  a  fraction 
of  their  potential,  and  always  will.  And  captive  breeding  cannot  save  animal  popula- 
tions in  nature,  the  habitat  they  live  in  or  "all  those  grand  wildlife  spectacles  that  so 
move  our  hearts  and  inspire  our  souls,"  he  says.  Once  one  has  seen  half  a  million 
wildebeests  migrating  in  the  Serengeti  Plain  in  Tanzania,  Dr.  Conway  said  in  his  Toronto 
speech,  "a  remnant  dispersed  in  a  few  collections  is  simply  not  an  adequate  fulfillment 
of  a  zoo's  responsibility. 

Captive  breeding  and  the  reintroduction  of  captive-bred  animals  into  the  wild 
"are  not  panaceas  for  the  endangered  species  problem"  and  should  be  considered 


METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ZOOS 
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HE  TORONTO  SPEECH  turned  out  to  be  something  of  a  man- 
ifesto for  the  new  campaign  to  project  zoos  into  field  con- 
servation. Afterward,  Sydney  Butler,  the  zoo  and  aquarium 
association's  executive  director,  enlisted  Dr.  Conway  to  head 
the  effort.  Though  models  have  been  provided  by  the  New 
York  organization  and  a  handful  of  other  zoos,  extending  the 
philosophy  in  practice  will  not  be  easy. 


only  as  "two  of  many  weapons  in  the  arsenal  available  to  zoo  biologists"  to  save 
species,  says  Dr.  Michael  Hutchins,  the  zoo  and  aquarium  association's  director  of 
conservation  and  science. 


PRESERVATION  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

FOR  YEARS,  biologists  have  fanned  out  from  the  New  York  soci- 
ety headquarters  in  the  Bronx  to  study  animals  in  the  wild.  Some 
have  achieved  something  of  a  swashbuckling  image.  Among  them 
are  George  Schaller  with  mountain  gorillas  in  Africa  and  pandas 
in  China,  and  David  Western  with  elephants  in  Kenya.  They  often 
became  conservationists  out  of  necessity,  to  preserve  the  animals 
they  studied. 
More  recently,  the  resources  of  the  society,  including  the  zoo,  have 
been  more  deliberately  focused  on  preservation.  Under  Dr.  Schaller's  leadership,  for 
example,  the  society  has  worked  with  the  Chinese  Government  to  set  aside  a  100,000- 
square-mile  nature  preserve  in  the  Qian  Tang  (pronounced  Chahng  Tahng)  region  of 
Tibet,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  unspoiled  ecosystems  on  earth.  In  Central  America, 
the  society  is  leading  a  cooperative  effort  by  seven  nations  to  create  a  protected  wildlife 
corridor  stretching  from  Belize  and  Guatemala  to  Panama  along  which  cougars  can 
travel  their  natural  prehistoric  migration  route. 

With  habitats  for  large  animals  becoming  increasingly  downgraded  and  frag- 
mented, Bronx  Zoo  veterinarians  have  been  closely  monitoring  animal  health  in  the 
field.  "It  is  a  good  indication  of  environmental  degradation,"  said  Dr.  William  Karesh, 
a  Bronx-based  field  veterinarian.  The  veterinarians  also  put  out  epidemiological  brush 
fires  in  the  wild.  Animals  are  more  vulnerable  to  disease  and  environmental  toxins  when 
habitats  and  populations  contract,  and  zoo  scientists  have  mounted  rescue  missions  to 
save  disease-ravaged  populations. 

Scientists  at  the  zoo  are  investigating  the  effects  of  human  handling  on  animals 
that  must  be  moved  around  in  the  wild,  a  necessary  evil  in  managing  diminished  popu- 
lations. "What  we're  finding,  for  instance,  is  that  actually  knocking  down  some  of  these 
animals,"  as  must  be  done  to  capture  them,  "has  profound  physiological  consequences, 
and  we're  going  to  have  to  be  much  more  careful  than  we've  ever  been  in  the  past  about 
what  we  do,"  says  Dr.  John  Robinson,  a  vice  president  of  the  society. 


Zoo  scientists  arc  working  to  develop  genetic  markers  for  elephant  ivory  in  an 
effort  to  trace  illegally  traded  ivory  to  its  area  of  origin.  They  are  studying  the  effects 
of  temperature  on  anacondas,  which  are  increasingly  being  hunted  for  their  skins,  to 
learn  about  their  habitat  requirements  so  that  a  conservation  plan  can  be  worked  out. 
And  on  any  given  day,  visitors  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  may  see  exhibited  animals  wearing 
miniature  radio  transmitters  that  are  being  tested  in  a  continuing  program  to  improve 
the  tracking  of  wild  animals. 

Since  conservation  does  not  take  place  in  a  social  and  economic  vacuum,  Bronx- 
based  conservationists  are  paying  more  systematic  attention  to  working  with  national 
governments,  local  politicians  and  international  aid  agencies  to  preserve  habitats  and 
protect  animals.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  transfer  expertise  and  technology  to  develop- 
ing countries  so  that  they  can  take  the  lead  in  their  own  conservation  efforts. 

While  few  zoos  can  boast  the  long  history  or  breadth  of  the  New  York  society's 
programs,  some  are  beginning  to  get  involved  in  field  conservation.  For  instance,  the 
Minnesota  Zoological  Garden  at  Apple  Valley,  Minn.,  and  the  Potter  Park  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  are  jointly  helping  an  effort  to  save  the  400  Sumatran  tigers 
thought  to  remain  in  the  wild.  The  Toledo  Zoological  Park  in  Ohio  is  doing  the  same 
for  the  endangered  Aruba  Island  rattlesnake.  And  in  an  example  of  what  is  called  the 
adopt-a-park  concept,  the  Minnesota  Zoo  has  linked  up  with  Ujung  Kulon  National 
Park  on  the  island  of  Java  in  Indonesia  to  save  what  may  be  the  most  endangered  mam- 
mal in  the  world,  the  Javan  rhinoceros.  Fewer  than  50  remain,  all  in  Ujung  Kulon. 

These  sorts  of  activities,  according  to  the  new  thinking,  are  not  just  desirable, 
they  are  critical  to  the  future  of  zoos.  To  "retain  their  relevance  in  a  changing  world 
and  ultimately  insure  their  own  survival,"  says  Dr.  Hutchins,  "zoological  institutions 
must  change,  and  change  rapidly." 
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THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  THROUGH  ITS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS,  PROVIDES  PART  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
OPERATING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BRONX  ZOO/WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION  PARK  AND  THE  AQUARIUM  FOR  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION, 
BOTH  OF  WHICH  OCCUPY  CITY-OWNED  PROPERTY. 

NYZS/THE  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  SOCIETY 
ADMINISTERS  THE  CENTRAL  PARK,  QUEENS,  AND  PROSPECT  PARK 

WILDLIFE  CENTERS  FOR  THE  CITY'S  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION,  WHICH  PROVIDES  ANNUAL  OPERATING 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CENTERS. 

THE  SOCIETY  ALSO  RECEIVES  ANNUAL  FUNDS  FROM 
THE  NATURAL  HERITAGE  TRUST,  A  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  OFFICE  OF  PARKS  AND  RECREATION. 
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Strictly  speaking 

the  Society  has  never  been  a  "local"  organization. 
We  have  essential  local  constituents,  the  20  million 
or  more  people  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area 
who  form  the  primary  audience  for  our  wildlife 
sanctuaries  and  the  bulwark  of  our  support.  But  the 
animals  we  care  for  did  not  originate  in  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  or  even  Manhattan.  They  come 
from  everywhere  else  on  earth. 


At  the  end  of  the  20th  century  we  still 
represent  an  ideal  of  international  awareness 
and  connectedness  that  now  has  application 
to  everything  affecting  global  survival,  includ- 
ing economics  and  trade,  government  and 
conflict,  science  and  environmental  degra- 
dation of  all  kinds.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
nurture  strictly  local  concerns.  And  we  don't. 

More  than  ever  last  year  we  played 
a  national  and  international  conservation 
role.  Our  field  projects  around  the  world 
numbered  more  than  180,  and  our  unique 
educational  programs — Wildlife  Inquiry 
through  Zoo  Education  (W.I.Z.E.),  for  grades 
6-12,  and  Pablo  Python  Looks  at  Animals, 
for  K-3 — were  being  used  in  all  but  three 
states  and  in  several  foreign  countries.  We 
made  major  investments  in  our  plant  and  per- 
sonnel, in  our  award-winning  magazine, 
Wildlife  Conservation,  and  in  our  effort  to 
explore  the  extension  of  our  support  base 
beyond  the  New  York  region. 


These  acts  of  confidence  in  our  mis- 
sion were  undertaken,  with  some  apprehen- 
sion, in  the  midst  of  a  persistent  recession  and 
attendant  decline  in  government  funding.  City 
support  was  $750,000  lower  than  it  had  been 
three  years  ago,  and  State  support  lower  than 
ten  years  ago.  Only  generous  contributors 
and  high  attendance  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park  and  the 
Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation  enabled 
the  Society  to  keep  its  deficit  below  the  $3 
million  level,  although  the  Society's  overall 
investments  increased. 

But  there  is  reason  to  be  encouraged. 
Our  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign  neared  70  per- 
cent of  its  $100-million  goal  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Trustee  Dailey  Pattee,  and  signs  for 
the  success  of  the  Campaign's  national  effort 
were  encouraging.  Membership  in  the  Society 
rose  to  a  new  high  of  nearly  90,000,  includ- 
ing those  contributing  to  international  con- 
servation programs.  More  than  $16  million 
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was  contributed  by  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  to  the  Society's  operating 
and  capital  programs  through  gifts,  dues,  and 
bequests.  (Major  gifts  and  bequests  are 
detailed  under  Public  Affairs,  pages  63-66, 
and  all  gifts  over  $1,000  are  acknowledged 
on  pages  86  on.) 

There  are  new  facilities  that  reflect 
the  Society's  changing  role.  In  August  1992, 
four  dramatically  redesigned  exhibits  opened 
at  the  Lila  Acheson  Wallace  World  of  Birds, 
which  had  first  opened  in  1972.  Beautiful, 
yet  message-laden,  each  tells  a  story  about 
how  avian  life  and  forest  environments  are 
threatened.  They  focus  on  habitat  destruc- 
tion, overhunting,  and  development  in  Asia, 
South  America,  and  New  York.  A  visitor  eval- 
uation shows  that  the  new  exhibits  work; 
they  interest  and  they  educate. 

On  April  22,  1993— Earth  Day— the 
Aquarium  opened  its  largest  exposition,  Sea 
Cliffs.  On  hand  were  Brooklyn  Borough 
President  Howard  Golden,  whose  long-term 
support  made  the  project  possible,  and  sev- 
eral major  private  donors,  including  Trustee 
John  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  for  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation.  Sea  otters,  fur  seals,  wal- 
ruses, harbor  seals,  penguins,  fishes,  and  inver- 
tebrates inhabit  a  magnificent  rocky  coast 
with  viewing  both  above  and  below  the 
waves.  Visitor  reactions  have  been  a  delight, 
and  combined  with  the  recently  successful 
breeding  of  beluga  whales  nearby,  this  nexus 
of  spectacular  habitat  and  conservation  edu- 
cation has  brought  the  Aquarium  a  new  level 
of  effectiveness. 

The  death  of  Life  Trustee  Augustus 
G.  Paine  was  marked  with  profound  sadness 
and  respect.  A  Society  Trustee  for  28  years, 
he  was  a  great  friend  and  benefactor  who  is 
justly  esteemed  for  his  successful  negotiation 
of  the  inclusion  of  Society  employees  in  the 
City-supported  Cultural  Institutions  Retirement 
System  in  the  1970s. 


Chairman  Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  at  podium, 
opens  Sea  Cliffs  at  the  Aquarium. 

The  Board  welcomed  two  new 
Trustees  during  the  year.  Eugene  R.  McGrath 
is  chairman,  president,  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Con  Edison  and  a  highly  effective 
former  chairman  of  the  Society's  Business 
Committee.  Julian  H.  Robertson,  Jr.  is  pres- 
ident of  Tiger  Management  Corporation  and 
a  key  Society  supporter. 

Newly  elected  Advisors  bring  a  great 
diversity  of  talents  and  interests  to  the 
Society's  affairs.  Jorge  Batista  is  a  former 
Deputy  Borough  President  of  the  Bronx  and 
currently  a  member  of  the  State's  Board  of 
Regents.  Christopher  Johnson  is  a  member 
of  the  Society's  Conservation  Committee. 
Mrs.  Roman  Martinez  IV  has  been  active  in 
Society  fundraising  events  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Council.  John  S.  Newberry  is 
an  Aquarium  Committee  member  and  pres- 
ident of  Magnet  Communications.  George 
D.  Phipps  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society's  Conservation  Council.  Tadeo 
Taguchi  is  chairman  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  Toshiba  America,  Inc.  And  Craig  Taylor 
is  an  Aquarium  Committee  member  and  a 
principal  with  Box  Elder  Management. 

HOWARD  PHIPPS,  JR. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
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Traditionally,  ZOOs 

and  aquariums  have  promoted  conservation 
through  local  education  and  awareness-raising. 
As  extinction  visibly  advances  on  whole  wildlife 
communities,  our  role  has  grown  to  include 
the  propagation  of  vanishing  species  and  the 
advancement  of  conservation  biology. 


Now  we  have  the  technical  proficiency  to 
breed  thousands  of  species.  Realistically,  how- 
ever, the  economics  of  sustaining  large  num- 
bers of  diverse  creatures  in  captivity  over  long 
periods  of  time  restrict  breeding  programs  to 
a  fraction  of  their  potential — and  always  will, 
despite  advances  in  reproduction  technology. 

For  some  species,  we  may  be  able  to 
restore  the  habitats  they  have  lost  in  nature. 
For  most,  reintroduction  will  be  impossible. 
Artificial  propagation  might  aid  the  survival 
of  15  percent  or  more  of  all  the  terrestrial  ver- 
tebrates likely  to  become  extinct  in  the  next 
century — perhaps  40  percent  of  the  larger 
species — and  that  is  eminently  worth  doing. 
But  in  addition  to  short-term  rescues  and  rein- 
troductions,  such  as  those  for  the  Arabian  oryx, 
the  American  bison,  the  golden  lion  tamarin, 
and  the  peregrine  falcon,  zoos  and  aquariums 
must  take  on  a  more  difficult  task.  They  must 
nurture  species  which  have  no  reasonable  hope 
in  nature  and  whose  passing  would  be  gener- 
ally recognized  as  unacceptable. 

Captive  propagation  can  only  avert 
species  extinction.  It  cannot  save  populations 
in  nature,  excepting  those  that  can  be  genet- 
ically and  demographically  reinforced.  It  can- 


not save  habitat,  and  provides  no  substitute 
for  the  loss  of  wondrously  diverse  wildlife 
communities  that  are  dying  with  the  rain 
forests'  tall  trees.  It  cannot  prevent  the  dis- 
appearance of  awesome  colonies  of  marine 
mammals  and  seabirds,  or  of  boundless 
migrating  herds  of  ungulates — all  those  grand 
wildlife  spectacles  that  so  move  our  hearts 
and  lift  our  spirits. 

Zoos  and  aquariums  must  therefore 
focus  their  programs  on  saving  the  creatures 
they  care  for  in  their  native  habitats,  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  The  Society 
has  been  doing  this,  almost  alone  among  sim- 
ilar institutions,  for  many  years.  It  is  what 
distinguishes  the  "conservation  park"  of 
today  from  the  zoo  of  yesterday. 

The  conservation  park  backs  up  local 
wildlife  conservationists  with  science  and 
training,  and  aids  wildlife  monitoring,  dis- 
ease control,  and  public  education.  It  acts  as 
ombudsman  for  local  protectors  of  distant 
wildlife  areas,  and  supports  these  efforts,  in 
part,  by  making  double  use  of  recreational 
dollars.  A  trip  to  the  zoo  becomes  an  act  of 
conservation. 

The  problem  is  that  most  zoos  and 
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aquariums  were  created  as  local  cultural 
resources,  like  art  museums  and  libraries.  But 
unlike  these  institutions,  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  living  collections.  Few  museums  and 
libraries  help  sustain  artists  and  writers;  zoos 
survive  only  if  they  sustain  wildlife. 

Our  lives  are  already  being  pro- 
foundly affected,  as  the  massive  extermina- 
tion of  animals  and  plants  accelerates  day  by 
day.  The  world's  people  have  fewer  foods  to 
eat,  from  bread  to  fishes,  poorer  air  to  breathe 
and  water  to  drink.  Medical  resources  are 
being  diminished,  lessening  our  ability  to  fight 
old  plagues  and  contain  new  diseases,  not 
only  our  own  but  those  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals on  which  we  depend.  Our  intellectual 
and  esthetic  options  are  jeopardized,  as  syn- 
thetic replaces  natural  experiences  of  light, 
color,  movement,  sound,  taste,  and  feeling. 
Most  forcefully,  we  are  being  robbed  of  our 
link  with  other  organisms  and  the  nature  of 
life.  The  trend  is  inexorable,  hopefully  not 
irremediable. 

Human-caused  extinction  does  not 
result  from  a  single  act  but  from  countless  direct 
and  indirect  acts  of  destruction.  Though  not 
usually  under  the  control  of  a  single  entity  or 
authority,  these  acts  are  interconnected,  and 
spreading  every  day.  There  is  no  "possibly," 
"maybe,"  or  "could  be"  about  catastrophic 
extinction,  and  it  is  past  time  for  scientists  to 
use  such  terms. 

The  only  certain  way  to  sustain  viable 
populations  of  wildlife  is  to  maintain  enough 
of  their  habitats  so  that  chance  events  won't 
wipe  them  out.  Where  such  conservation  mea- 
sures are  not  underway,  we  must  work  toward 
that  goal  and  nurture  species,  one  by  one  if 
necessary,  until  it  is  achieved.  Given  today's 
human  population  growth  (an  annual  net  of 
more  than  93  million),  strife,  and  social  dis- 
ruption, instances  of  success  and  reasons  for 
hope  are  precious. 


President  William  Conway  during 
"Wildlife  Crisis"  filming. 

Only  where  large  areas  of  wilderness 
survive  will  ecosystems  sustain  themselves 
with  no  more  than  passive  protection. 
Wilderness  areas  are  no  longer  unlimited; 
only  their  complexities  remain  so.  For  each 
fragment  of  living  nature  we  hope  to  retain 
for  the  year  2093,  we  must  discover  the  needs 
of  survival  and  how  we  can  work  to  fulfill 
those  needs. 

This  task  requires  the  devotion  of  sci- 
entists, educators,  administrators,  artists,  writ- 
ers, and  public  advocates,  which  describes  the 
unique  human  resources  of  NYZS/The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society.  But  it  also  requires  the 
involvement  and  commitment  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  here  and  abroad.  With  an  audi- 
ence of  one  billion  people  worldwide,  wildlife 
parks  and  aquariums  are  especially  challenged 
to  transform  interest  into  action,  as  new  kinds 
of  institutions  for  conservation. 

WILLIAM  CONWAY 

PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  DIRECTOR 


ow  the  Society  helps  save  wildlife 
through  its  conservation  centers 
in  New  York  and  Georgia. 
Reports  on  wildlife  manage- 
ment, breeding  programs, 
national  and  international  initiatives,  collaborative  efforts, 
wildlife  health,  and  exhibition  and  graphic  arts. 
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MAMMALS  Shy  Ungulates, 
Connubial  Gorillas,  Naked  Mole- 
Rats.  A  breeding  and  conserva- 
tion program  for  okapis  was 
established  with  the  spring  arrival 
of  a  male  and  female  of  the  species  from  the 
Cincinnati  and  Brookfield  zoos,  respectively.  This 
rare  ungulate,  an  elusive  forest-dwelling  cousin 
of  the  giraffe,  is  found  only  in  the  Ituri  Forest 
region  of  northeastern  Zaire,  where  it  is  being 
studied  by  Society  scientists  Terese  and  John  Hart. 
Their  efforts  led  to  the  creation  in  1992  of  a  more 
than  5,000-square-mile  protected  area,  the  Okapi 
Forest  Reserve.  The  new  okapi  are  part  of  a  Species 
Survival  Plan  (SSP)  on  which  General  Curator 
James  Doherty  serves. 

The  species  made  its  debut  on  June  10  near 
the  Carter  Giraffe  House.  Eventually,  its  habitat 
will  be  part  of  Congo  Forest,  an  Equatorial  African 
complex  for  lowland  gorillas,  mandrills,  guenons, 
and  okapis  now  being  planned  in  collaboration 
with  staff  from  exhibition  and  graphic  arts,  edu- 


cation, and  the  international  program.  Congo 
Forest  will  be  a  multi-layered  center  for  breeding 
endangered  species,  teaching  through  direct  obser- 
vation, and  focusing  attention  on  Society  con- 
servation field  programs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Society's  lowland  gorilla 
troop,  now  the  second  largest  in  North  America, 
continued  to  flourish.  Both  Pattycake  and  Tunko 
showed  positive  in  pregnancy  tests  (Pattycake 
gave  birth  to  a  male  on  July  11),  thanks  to  Timmy, 
the  celebrated  34-year-old  silverback  on  loan  from 
the  Cleveland  Zoo  since  November  1991.  Bronx 
Zoo-born  gorillas  reproduced  for  the  first  time, 
Gus  siring  two  babies  at  the  National  Zoo  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Triska  giving  birth  to  a 
male  here. 

In  June,  most  of  our  herd  of  Pere  David  deer 
moved  into  the  renovated  former  Roosevelt  elk 
range,  where  they  are  more  accessible  to  public 
viewing  and  education.  Extinct  in  the  wild  for 
about  2,000  years,  this  Chinese  species  has  sur- 
vived in  private  and  public  collections,  notably 
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that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  sent  four  ani- 
mals to  the  Bronx  Zoo  from  England  in  1946. 
More  than  170  fawns  have  been  born  here  since 
1949,  and  a  reintroduction  program  was  begun 
in  China  in  the  late  1980s. 

An  elaborate  system  of  tunnels  for  two 
groups  of  naked  mole-rats  in  the  World  of 
Darkness,  outfitted  with  video  monitors  to  fur- 
ther reveal  the  inner  workings  of  the  colony,  was 
completed  in  June  for  a  scheduled  public  open- 
ing in  July.  Like  honeybees,  these  underground 
rodents  from  East  Africa  live  in  groups  with  only 
one  breeding  female,  the  queen,  several  breeding 
males,  and  a  host  of  workers  who  help  rear  the 
offspring.  Naked  and  functionally  blind,  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  socially  cooperative  of  all  mam- 
mals and  therefore  fascinating  to  watch  in  this 
unusual  cross-section  view  of  the  exhibit. 

The  mole-rats  began  their  residence  at  the 
Park  in  the  "Crandall  Mammal  Building,"  which 
has  now  been  officially  opened  as  a  breeding  and 
research  center  for  sensitive  and  rare  mammals. 
It  is  named  for  former  Curator  Lee  S.  Crandall, 
who  served  the  society  for  more  than  50  years. 

With  five  Sumatran  rhinos  now  in  United 
States  zoos,  there  was  hope  that  the  breeding  pro- 
gram for  this  endangered  species  might  still  suc- 
ceed. To  that  end,  our  female,  Rapunzel,  was  sent 
to  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  to  join  their  lone  male.  But 
due  to  the  great  expense  of  running  the  program 
and  the  scarcity  of  animals  in  the  wild,  the 
Sumatran  rhino  rescue  operation  in  Indonesia  had 
to  be  closed  down  by  General  Curator  James 
Doherty,  co-chair  of  the  Sumatran  Rhino  Trust 
and  the  Sumatran  Rhino  Species  Survival  Plan.  A 
review  of  the  rescue  mission  by  rhino  biologists 
and  Indonesian  wildlife  experts  was  being  orga- 
nized by  Doherty  for  later  in  the  year  in  Indonesia. 
Doherty  also  served  as  co-chair  of  the  Deer  Taxon 
Advisory  Group  (TAG),  one  of  many  such  groups 
established  by  the  American  Association  of 
Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums  to  maximize  the 
use  of  zoo  space  for  breeding  programs. 

Curator  Fred  Koontz  co-chaired  the  World 


Monkey  TAG  and  led  a  two-day  workshop  to 
draft  an  "AAZPA  Regional  Collection  Plan  for 
Old  World  Monkeys."  He  also  completed,  with 
Melissa  Rodden  of  the  National  Zoo,  a  genetic 
and  demographic  analysis  of  the  North  American 
zoo  population  of  Matschie's  tree  kangaroos, 
which  was  used  to  create  an  SSP  master  plan  for 
the  species. 

Working  again  with  Dr.  Robert  Horwich  of 
Howlers  Forever  and  Ernesto  Saqui  of  the  Belize 
Audubon  Society,  Koontz  and  Curatorial  Intern 
Patrick  Thomas  captured  and  relocated  five  troops 
of  black  howler  monkeys  to  Cockscomb  Basin 
Wildlife  Sanctuary,  where  the  species  had  been 
extinct  since  1978.  Including  the  group  moved  in 
1992,  the  black  howler  population  in  Cockscomb 
now  numbers  41  monkeys. 

Reproduction  was  the  subject  of  two  impor- 
tant staff  studies.  Primatologist  Colleen  McCann 
spent  six  weeks  at  the  Wisconsin  Regional 
Research  Center  with  Dr.  David  Abbott  devel- 
oping a  non-invasive,  physiological  method  to 
monitor  the  reproductive  cycles  of  female  gelada 
baboons  at  the  Park's  Baboon  Reserve.  Collections 
Manager  Penny  Kalk  continued  her  work  with 
veterinarians  Paul  Calle  and  Bonnie  Raphael  on 
contraception  research  to  help  regulate  breeding 
in  endangered  species. 

BIRDS  Reformation,  Transformation,  Ciconii- 
formation.  The  Wild  Bird  Conservation  Act  of 
1992,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wild-caught 
birds  into  the  U.S.  for  non-conservation  pur- 
poses, was  signed  into  law  by  President  George 
Bush  in  October.  Chairman  Don  Bruning  played 
a  key  role  in  developing  the  bill  and  ensuring  its 
passage.  Since  October  he  has  worked  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  regulations  to 
implement  the  legislation.  Concurrently,  he  has 
been  involved  in  rewriting  the  captive-breeding 
regulations  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  a  draft 
of  which  is  now  under  review. 

Conservation  is  also  the  theme  transform- 
ing the  World  of  Birds,  under  Curator  Christine 
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snow  leopard  cub  at  Himalayan  Highlands  (top  left,  then  dock%vise);  newly  arrive 
female  okapi;  meerkat  motherhood;  Curatorial  Intern  Pat  Thomas  examines 
tunnels  for  new  naked  mole-rat  exhibit;  Pere  David  deer  and  fawn.  Cape  fur  seal  (page  8) 
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Sheppard's  direction.  Renovations  in  the  20-year- 
old  building,  the  world's  premier  bird  exhibition 
facility,  began  with  three  forest  habitats  that  con- 
clude the  lower  level.  Warm  materials  and  con- 
trolled lighting  create  a  more  natural  experience 
in  which  the  ambient  sound  is  softened.  Signs  of 
logging,  hunting,  and  development  invade  the  lush 
environments  represented  here — an  Asian  rain 
forest,  a  Venezuelan  cloud  forest,  and  a  New 
England  woods.  Questions  are  raised  about  the 
effects  of  human  use  on  bird  survival.  An  adja- 
cent Extinction  Gallery,  with  participatory  exhibits 
and  extraordinary  etchings  in  the  curved  polished 
granite  wall  of  81  avian  species  that  have  become 
extinct  since  the  17th  century,  complete  the  mes- 
sage. Formal  evaluations  so  far  show  that  visitors 
to  the  new  exhibits  do  indeed  show  a  higher  level 
of  conservation  awareness. 

Work  on  the  rest  of  the  lower  level  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  October  1993.  Beginning  with  a 
new  entrance,  these  exhibits  will  serve  as  prologue 
to  the  already  completed  ones,  showing  that  bird 
life  is  not  idyllic  but  hard  work,  even  without 
human  disruptions.  They  will  emphasize  the  beau- 
ty and  variety  of  birds,  but  also  how  birds  solve 
life's  problems,  finding  food,  shelter,  and  mates. 
An  innovative  gallery  will  show  the  struggle  with 
nature  for  survival. 

Under  Assistant  Curator  Annarie  Lyles, 
much-needed  propagation  and  management  tech- 
niques are  being  developed  for  colonial  water- 
birds  (Ciconiiformes),  a  group  that  includes  a  high 
proportion  of  endangered  species.  Links  are  being 
established  with  the  Society's  international  pro- 
gram, and  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Park  is  being  redesigned  as  a  restrict- 
ed area  for  breeding  and  management.  Special 
tours  of  the  area  will  allow  visitors  to  understand 
the  procedures  being  used  and  the  conservation 
aspects  of  this  work. 

Intensive  studies  in  the  colonial  waterbirds 
program  are  already  underway  on  our  existing 
colonies  of  flamingos,  scarlet  ibis,  boatbilled 
herons,  Inca  terns,  pelicans,  and  Guanay  cor- 


morants. Observations  made  by  college  interns 
under  the  supervision  of  research  associate  Susan 
Elbin  will  be  used  to  test  hypotheses  developed 
last  season. 

Plans  for  Propagation  II  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  new  breeding  facility,  complement- 
ing Propagation  I,  will  make  it  possible  to  remod- 
el habitats  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  species 
and  to  develop  techniques  for  managing  and 
breeding  such  poorly  understood  and  diminish- 
ing families  as  cotingas. 

Breeding  for  the  year  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful for  our  target  groups.  The  rhinoceros  horn- 
bill  produced  its  first  chick.  Argus  and  Malayan 
peacocks,  and  mountain  peacock  pheasants  all 
produced  chicks.  And  the  first  second-generation 
breeding  for  birds  of  paradise  took  place.  Two 
black-necked  cranes,  the  least  known  and  one  of 
the  rarest  of  this  family,  were  received  as  eggs 
from  the  International  Crane  Foundation. 

Several  cooperative  conservation  and  man- 
agement programs  were  led  by  curatorial  staff. 
Dr.  Burning  helped  develop  a  Captive  Action  and 
Management  Plan  for  pheasants.  He  keeps  stud- 
books  for  Malayan  peacocks,  mountain  peacock 
pheasants,  and  the  St.  Vincent  Amazon,  and  was 
named  chair  of  the  Taxon  Advisory  Group  for 
parrots.  Dr.  Sheppard  is  co-chair  of  the  Hornbill 
and  Crane  Taxon  Advisory  Groups,  chair  of  the 
Crane  Species  Survival  Plan,  and  studbookkeep- 
er  for  the  white-naped  crane.  She  is  also  secretary 
of  the  Hornbill  Specialist  Group.  Dr.  Lyles  is  chair 
of  the  Heron  and  Ibis  Taxon  Advisory  Group  and 
studbookkeeper  for  the  scarlet  ibis.  Under 
Chairman  Kurt  Hundgen,  management  plans  were 
nearly  completed  for  the  Pink  Pigeon  SSP.  Doug 
Piekarz  was  coordinating  behavioral  and  man- 
agement studies  of  pygmy  geese  in  the  Bronx, 
Central  Park,  and  elsewhere  to  help  encourage 
breeding  in  this  endangered  species. 

AMPHIBIANS  AND  REPTILES  Tails  of 
Madagascar.  As  part  of  a  major  effort  to  save  the 
unique  and  highly  endangered  wildlife  of 
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Kare  white  American  alligator  from  Louisiana  (top  right,  then  clockwise);  Oustalet's 
chameleon,  the  largest  chameleon  in  Madagascar,  where;  flat-tailed  tortoises  are  "bugged" 

for  study;  Herilala  Randriamahazo,  Quentin  Bloxam,  and  John  Behler 
prepare  to  radio-track  tortoises;  and  Randriamahazo  tracks  in  Kirindy  Forest.  Samantha,  the 
21 -foot  reticulated  python  at  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Park. 
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Madagascar,  Curator  John  Behler  spent  six  weeks 
in  the  island's  western  Kirindy  Forest  studying  the 
flat-tailed  tortoise.  He  was  joined  by  Quentin 
Bloxam  of  the  Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust, 
Herilala  Randriamahazo,  curator  of  reptiles  at  the 
Tsimbazaza  Zoo,  and  Edmond  Rakotavao  of  the 
Malagasy  Water  and  Forests  Department.  Based 
on  data  collected  in  remote  villages  and  logging 
camps,  the  team  added  about  60  kilometers  to  the 
species'  known  range.  They  also  radio-tagged  and 
tracked  eight  tortoises  to  learn  about  their  wet  sea- 
son habits,  information  that  will  be  crucial  in  plan- 
ning conservation  strategies.  Complementing  the 
ongoing  field  study  will  be  a  breeding  program  for 
flat-tailed  tortoises  at  the  Wildlife  Park. 

In  March,  Behler  visited  Gwalior,  India, 
where  he  lectured  on  radiotelemetry  research  tech- 
niques and  captive  breeding  programs  as  techni- 
cal advisor  to  the  Workshop  on  Freshwater  Turtle 
and  Tortoise  Conservation,  Research,  and 
Management,  co-sponsored  by  The  Wildlife 
Institute  of  India  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  With  turtle  biologists  from  nearly  all  the 
states  of  India,  he  explored  the  National  Chambal 
Sanctuary,  where  seven  species  of  freshwater  tur- 
tles live  along  some  400  kilometers  of  the  Chambal 
River,  a  major  tributary  of  the  Ganges. 

Another  overseas  project  continued  the  study 
of  anaconda  ecology  and  behavior  initiated  last 
year  in  Venezuela  by  John  Thorbjarnarson  of  the 
international  program.  Early  in  1993,  Superin- 
tendent William  Holmstrom  returned  to  the  site, 
with  keepers  Peter  Taylor  and  Frank  Indiviglio, 
to  monitor  the  200  snakes  in  the  study,  includ- 
ing 12  being  tracked  by  radio. 

Radiotelemetry  is  also  being  used  by  Behler 
to  study  the  seasonal  activity  centers  of  spotted 
turtles  in  Westchester  County's  800-acre  Muscoot 
Farm.  These  centers  will  be  protected  in  a  resource 
management  plan  for  the  park.  Staff  members 
work  closely  with  the  NYS  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  and  the  National  Park 
Service  on  several  other  projects  in  New  York  State. 

When  159  star  tortoises  destined  for  the  pet 


trade  were  seized  in  Holland,  Dutch  authorities 
turned  to  the  Society  for  help.  The  group,  which 
had  been  illegally  captured  in  India  and  smuggled 
through  the  Middle  East,  was  sent  to  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Park  in  February.  Staff  is  working 
closely  with  the  AAZPA  Chelonian  Advisory 
Group  to  set  up  a  cooperative  breeding  program 
for  this  protected  species,  for  which  Intern  Kathy 
Gerety  is  developing  a  studbook. 

Two  unusual  specimens  made  their  debuts 
at  the  World  of  Reptiles.  Samantha,  a  giant  retic- 
ulated python  measuring  more  than  21  feet, 
arrived  on  March  12  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
longest  of  its  species  in  this  country.  A  white 
American  alligator  came  on  loan  from  the 
Audubon  Park  and  Zoological  Garden  in  New 
Orleans  on  May  27.  Its  color  is  the  result  of  genet- 
ic mutation  that  affects  skin  and  eye  pigments. 

Other  unusual  acquisitions  included  two 
yearling  Papua  New  Guinea  Fly  River  turtles,  a 
monster-sized  matamata  from  the  Guianas,  six 
juvenile  giant  Amazon  River  sidenecks,  and  two 
South  American  annulated  boas.  Hatchlings 
included  seven  Bornean  river  turtles,  a 
Namaqualand  padloper  tortoise,  and  a  Solomon 
Island  prehensile-tailed  skink.  Under  Species 
Survival  Plans  administered  by  the  department, 
22  Chinese  alligators  hatched  from  pairs  estab- 
lished at  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Louisiana 
and  St.  Augustine  Alligator  Farm  in  Florida,  and 
16  Madagascan  radiated  tortoises  hatched  at  St. 
Catherines  Wildlife  Survival  Center. 

Among  the  year's  improvements  at  the  World 
of  Reptiles  was  the  installation  of  a  300-pound, 
10-foot-long  bronze  Komodo  monitor.  The  sculp- 
ture by  Tom  Tischler,  who  did  the  Galapagos  tor- 
toises installed  in  1991,  were  given  in  memory  of 
zoo  and  reptile  enthusiast  Alex  Findlay  by  Mrs. 
Lynne  Hayden-Findlay  and  friends.  Also  added 
to  the  building  were  computer  and  library  work 
stations;  conference,  kitchen,  and  changing  facil- 
ities; and  housing  for  visiting  scientists.  A  depart- 
mental newsletter,  Rep-Tales,  was  initiated  for 
distribution  throughout  the  Society. 
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Disaster  Relief.  The  wildlife  con- 
WILOLIFE  servation  community  came  to  the 
SURVIVAL       aid  of  a  sister  institution  in  August. 

Hurricane  "Andrew"  hit  the 
Florida  peninsula  just  south  of 
Miami  and  flattened  a  400-square-mile  area. 
Included  in  the  devastation  zone  were  the 
Everglades,  the  town  of  Homestead,  and  the 
Miami  Metrozoo. 

The  Wildlife  Survival  Center  and  the  St. 
Catherines  Island  Foundation  were  participants 
in  the  Metrozoo  relief  effort.  Storks,  cranes,  horn- 
bills,  a  kori  bustard,  and  a  secretary  bird  were 
among  the  24  birds  sent  to  the  Center  for  care 
and  housing  after  the  storm.  The  Foundation  sup- 
plied the  rental  vans  and  personnel  that  brought 
the  birds  to  the  island. 

The  birds  thrived  at  St.  Catherines,  with  six 
of  the  ten  in  breeding  situations  producing  off- 
spring during  the  spring.  In  fact,  the  Metrozoo, 
when  it  rebuilds,  will  get  back  more  birds  than 
they  had  to  begin  with — four  youngsters  added 
to  the  original  24  adults. 

For  their  long-term  propagation  of  Jackson's 
hartebeest,  both  the  Society  and  the  San  Antonio 
Zoo  received  Significant  Achievement  Awards  at 
the  1992  AAZPA  national  conference.  This  East 
African  grazing  antelope  offers  a  variety  of  nutri- 
tional and  behavioral  challenges  to  wildlife  man- 
agers. Spacious  pastures,  diverse  habitat,  year- 
round  fresh  graze,  large  holding  areas  for  adult 
males,  and  correct  herd  sizes  and  social  group- 
ings have  contributed  to  the  Center's  manage- 
ment and  breeding  success  with  this  species. 
Seventy  hartebeest  have  been  born  at  the  Center 
since  1979. 

Until  this  year,  the  only  potential  founding 
group  of  maleos,  outside  their  native  Indonesian 
home  in  Sulawesi,  consisted  of  one  male  and  two 
female  birds  at  the  Center.  While  examining  the 
latest  International  Zoo  Yearbook,  our  staff 
noticed  that  the  Nogeyama  Zoological  Gardens 
in  Yokahama,  Japan  listed  two  male  maleos  as 
part  of  their  collection.  Several  letters  later,  with 


translation  help  from  Ken  Kawata,  curator  at  the 
Belle  Island  Zoo,  and  logistic  support  from  Animal 
Management  Services  in  the  Bronx,  all  parties 
agreed  to  transfer  the  males  to  the  Center. 

Once  here,  the  birds  that  bury  their  eggs  in 
the  ground  were  paired  with  wild-caught  and  cap- 
tive-born females.  Both  males  have  been  calling 
and  digging  frequently;  the  females  respond  with 
the  appropriate  behaviors  suggesting  successful 
pairing.  The  hope  is  that  breeding  will  improve 
the  gene  pool  of  our  captive  population. 

Two  troops  of  free-ranging  ring-tailed  lemurs 
have  firmly  established  their  territories  on  St. 
Catherines  since  the  program  began  in  1985. 
Aggressive  encounters,  mostly  display  and  chas- 
ing, between  the  troops'  dominant  females  are 
common  at  turf  boundaries.  During  the  con- 
frontations, the  males  from  both  troops  usually 
scent-mark  and  strut  in  front  of  each  other,  leav- 
ing the  dirty  work  to  the  females.  The  first  doc- 
umented instance  of  males,  in  this  case  two  of 
them,  migrating  from  one  troop  to  the  other 
occurred  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son. Eight  young  were  born  between  the  two 
troops,  including  a  set  of  triplets. 

The  free-ranging  troop  of  lion-tailed 
macaques  grew  by  one  on  Election  Day.  "Hillary" 
jumps  and  plays  in  the  oak  forest  with  her  older 
troop-mates  and  impresses  the  staff  daily  with  her 
rapid  development. 

Several  exciting  behavior  adaptations  were 
noted  by  visiting  researchers  as  the  troop  contin- 
ued to  explore  every  aspect  of  their  habitat.  Helena 
Fitch-Snyder  of  the  San  Diego  Zoological  Society 
documented  several  young  males  drinking  water 
dripping  from  bunches  of  leaves  they  had  dipped 
into  hollow  tree  knots.  Jeff  Carter,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent from  Georgia  Southern  University,  found 
that  these  innovative  monkeys  had  learned  to 
avoid  the  emetic  portion,  the  caps,  of  one  species 
of  mushroom  while  still  feeding  on  the  edible  part, 
the  stems. 

Births  and  hatchings  at  the  Center  totaled 
68  and  included  16  radiated  tortoises,  13  Jackson's 
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Hree-ranging  non-taiied  macaque  (top  right,  then  clockwise); 

angulated  tortoise;  and  the  egg-burying  maleo  of  Indonesia, 
all  at  the  Wildlife  Survival  Center.  Sea  otters,  now  at  Sea  Cliffs;  and 
beluga  whale  birth  (July  6,  1993),  both  at  the  Aquarium. 
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hartebeest,  4  Nile  lechwe,  and  3  wattled  cranes. 

Brad  Winn,  senior  aviculturist  since  1986, 
resigned  to  work  for  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Non-Game  Division.  Brad 
was  particularly  effective  with  breeding  programs 
for  the  crane,  curassow,  and  maleo  groups.  Serving 
as  interns  for  the  year  were  Lisa  Eidlen  and  Steven 
Rollins. 

Sea  Cliffs  Opens.  On  Earth  Day, 
AQUARIUM       Apdl  22j  1993,  Sea  Cliffs  was  offi- 

WILDLIFE  c^a'^  °Pened  in  cool,  misty  weath- 
CONSERVATION  er  appropriate  to  the  largely  West 
Coast  environments  of  the  new 
exhibition  complex.  Deputy  Mayor  Barbara  Fife 
18  and  Brooklyn  Borough  President  Howard  Golden, 
who  was  instrumental  in  City  financing  for  the 
$21 -million  project,  spoke  before  an  audience  that 
included  children  from  P.S.  95  and  P.S.  209.  Team 
leader  and  Associate  Curator  Dennis  Thoney,  along 
with  Curator  Paul  Sieswerda  and  others,  dedicat- 
ed most  of  their  time  to  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
ject over  the  past  year. 

Sea  Cliffs  is  one  of  the  most  complete  envi- 
ronments for  coastal  wildlife  in  an  aquarium  set- 
ting. The  habitat  for  walruses,  grey  and  harbor 
seals,  fur  seals,  sea  otters,  and  black-footed  pen- 
guins stretches  more  than  100  yards,  simulating 
the  natural  rockwork  of  varied  coastlines  from 
the  jaggard  basalt  of  Alaskan  islands  to  the  sand- 
stone of  semi-arid  southwestern  Africa.  In  the 
underground  space  running  the  length  of  this  out- 
door panorama,  visitors  can  view  the  animals 
underwater  and  learn  about  the  fragility  and 
importance  of  coastal  ecology.  The  variety  of 
graphic,  interactive,  and  live  exhibits  here  add 
significantly  to  the  Aquarium's  educational 
resources,  for  visitors  and  formal  classes. 

All  the  marine  mammals  in  Sea  Cliffs  were 
either  born  in  an  aquarium  or  rescued  in  the  wild. 
Tiipaq,  an  infant  female  walrus,  was  found 
orphaned  in  August  near  Barrow  on  the  north 
slope  of  Alaska.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Michael 
New,  DVM  of  the  North  Slope  Borough,  the 


young  animal  was  transported  to  the  Aquarium 
in  less  than  24  hours.  Appropriately,  Tiipaq's  Inuit 
name  means  "the  pretty  woman  who  went  to  the 
big  city."  She  joins  1,600-pound  Nuka,  a  female 
walrus  also  found  orphaned,  at  Prudhoe  Bay, 
Alaska,  in  1982. 

The  other  animals  of  Sea  Cliffs  include  two 
orphaned  California  sea  otters  rescued  by  the 
Monterey  Bay  Aquarium,  four  northern  fur  seals 
(one  rescued  off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  two  born 
at  Mystic  Aquarium,  and  one  born  at  the  Seattle 
Aquarium),  and  harbor  seals,  a  grey  seal,  and 
black-footed  penguins,  all  long-time  residents  of 
the  Aquarium.  Because  the  water  is  treated  with 
ozone  rather  than  chlorine,  other  organisms — fish 
and  invertebrates — will  be  able  to  coexist  with 
the  larger  animals.  With  this  new  technique,  the 
water,  rather  than  being  sterile,  will  be  filled  with 
life,  the  rocks  encrusted  with  algae. 

The  Aquarium's  triad  of  major  conservation 
education  facilities,  which  includes  Discovery 
Cove  and  Sea  Cliffs,  was  completed  with  the  con- 
version of  the  Main  Hall  and  its  renaming  as 
Conservation  Hall.  Its  living  exhibits  tell  the  story 
of  the  Society's  aquatic  conservation  efforts  around 
the  world.  The  conversion  included  new  graph- 
ics, new  wall  and  floor  carpeting,  and  a  new 
acoustical  ceiling. 

In  Discovery  Cove,  the  changing  exhibition 
gallery  showed  the  photographs  of  Lou  Bernstein, 
who  has  chronicled  the  animals  at  the  Aquarium 
for  more  than  20  years.  Bernstein's  work  had  also 
been  seen  at  the  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center's 
gallery.  In  connection  with  the  show,  Bernstein 
provided  the  photos  and  Aquarium  Director  Lou 
Garibaldi  the  text  for  Reflections  on  an  Aquarium, 
published  by  Drum  Communications. 

It  seems  that  the  beluga  whale  breeding  pro- 
gram has  been  firmly  established.  The  Aquarium 
received  the  AAZPA's  prestigious  Bean  Award 
for  the  birth  of  Casey  and  Hudson  in  1991,  and 
progesterone  levels  in  the  blood  of  Marina  showed 
her  to  be  pregnant.  [Marina,  in  fact,  gave  birth 
to  a  healthy  calf  on  July  6,  1 993.] 
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Two  important  conservation  initiatives  were 
launched  by  Assistant  Curator  Paul  l.oiselle.  With 
Doug  Warmolts  of  the  Columbus  Zoo,  he  orga- 
nized the  new  AAZPA  Freshwater  Fish  Taxa 
Advisory  Group,  which  met  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Third  International  Aquarium  Congress  in 
April  1993,  chaired  by  Warmolts  and  Loiselle.  He 
also  initiated  a  meeting,  at  the  National  Zoo  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  of  zoo  and  aquarium  curators, 
AAZPA  conservation  staff,  and  representatives  of 
Federal  agencies  and  private  organizations  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  collaborative  efforts  in  pre- 
serving aquatic  biodiversity.  Five  working  groups 
were  created,  and  the  government  people  com- 
mitted themselves  to  further  exploration. 


Newcomers,  Conservation  Groups, 
and  Special  Events.  It  was  a  re- 


CENTRAL 

WILDLIFE  markably  stable  year  for  the 
CENTER  Center's  wildlife  population, 
which  now  numbers  662  animals 
of  96  species.  And  some  remarkable  species 
entered  the  collection.  A  female  golden-headed 
lion  tamarin  joined  our  resident  male  with  the 
hope  of  beginning  a  Species  Survival  Plan  breed- 
ing program  for  this  very  endangered  primate. 
Endangered  Chinese  crocodile  lizards  and  broad- 
nosed  caiman  arrived  in  the  Tropic  Zone,  along 
with  six  veiled  chameleons,  two  prehensile-tailed 
skinks,  three  red-crested  cardinals,  a  blue-crowned 
mot-mot,  and  a  sunbittern.  A  new  red  panda  was 
added  in  the  Temperate  Zone. 

Births  or  hatchings  produced  13  common 
shama  thrushes,  2  gentoo  penguins,  3  tufted 
puffins,  7  silver-beaked  tanagers,  4  blue-crowned 
hanging  parrots  (a  first),  5  cotton-headed  tamarins, 
20  blue  dart  poison  frogs,  9  dying  dart  poison 
frogs,  24  brown  tortoises,  7  Madagascan  day 
geckos,  and  9  emerald  tree  boas. 

Animal  staff  took  part  in  a  number  of  con- 
servation groups  and  activities.  Curator  Peter 
Brazaitis  served  on  the  IUCN's  Crocodile  Specialist 
Group  and  an  the  AAZPA's  Crocodile  Advisory 
Group  and  Brazilian  Fauna  Interest  Group.  He 


completed  the  Recovery  Plan  for  the  Saltwater 
Crocodile  on  the  Pacific  island  Republic  of  Palau 
for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  pre- 
pared, with  George  Rebelo  and  Carlos  Yamashita, 
a  report  of  traffic  in  Brazilian  Amazonia  croco- 
dilians. 

Assistant  Curator  Sharon  Reilly  participat- 
ed in  AAZPA  taxon  advisory  groups  for  penguins, 
passerines,  hornbills,  and  columbiformes  and  inter- 
est groups  for  Brazilian  fauna  and  Indonesian/ 
Malaysian  fauna.  Collection  Manager  Bruce  Foster 
was  active  on  the  lizard  and  amphibian  advisory 
groups.  Veterinary  Technician  Bernie  Leahy 
became  Metro  area  representative  to  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Veterinary  Technicians. 

Horticultural  improvements  included  the 
creation  of  a  native  fern  area  near  the  northeast- 
ern pond.  Graphics  about  the  conservation  of 
these  species  will  be  installed  in  spring  1994.  Grape 
vines,  bamboo,  forsythia,  and  other  browse  plants 
for  the  primate  collection  were  added  in  July  1992, 
and  acid-loving  plants  were  added  near  the  Annex 
in  September. 

Among  the  more  than  39  special  events  held 
at  the  Center  during  the  year  several  were  major 
occasions  for  the  public,  including  "Chill  Out" 
weekend  on  July  25  and  26,  featuring  educational 
activities  around  polar  bears  and  penguins;  "The 
Ghosts  of  Species  Past"  on  Halloween,  October 
31;  "Winter  Wildlife  Weekends"  throughout 
December,  celebrating  the  holiday  season  through 
wildlife  awareness;  "May  Day  Merriment"  on 
May  1  and  2,  with  face  painting,  fish  printing, 
flower-making,  and  other  activities  to  bring  in  the 
spring  season;  and  the  five  "Cool  Jazz  Tuesdays" 
in  June,  evenings  with  prominent  jazz  groups  spon- 
sored by  CD  101.9  FM,  Apple  &  Eve  Juices, 
Corona  Beer,  and  Frozfruit. 

At  the  Wildlife  Gallery,  the  final  days  of  Lou 
Bernstein's  show  of  photographs  taken  at  the 
Aquarium  and  the  Bronx  Zoo  were  prelude  to  two 
significant  art  exhibitions.  Mary  Frank's  drawings 
for  the  book  Shadows  of  Africa  were  accompa- 
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nied  by  excerpts  from  Peter  Matthiessen's  text, 
with  proceeds  from  the  opening  at  the  gallery  going 
to  the  Society's  African  projects.  The  work  of  long- 
time Society  friend  and  noted  wildlife  artist  Guy 
Coheleach  was  shown  from  April  through  June, 
with  text  panels  describing  the  Society's  work  in 
relation  to  the  animals  portrayed. 

The  First  Year.  In  its  first  full  year 
QUEENS        °f  operation  under  the  Society, 
WILDLIFE       the  Center  was  visited  by  231,835 
CENTER        people  and  underwent  a  number 
of  adjustments.  The  system  of  sig- 
nage and  interpretation  evolved  to  include  a  spe- 
cial decoder  system  that  encourages  visitors  to 
answer  questions  about  environmental  clues  such 
as  nests,  antlers,  and  other  artifacts  throughout 
the  12  major  North  American  habitats.  Improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  clinical  facility,  and  sand 
wallows  were  created  in  the  bison  area  to  enhance 
the  possibilities  of  animal  activity.  The  bison  pro- 
duced their  first  offspring,  as  did  black-billed  mag- 
pies, turkeys,  northern  pintail  ducks,  and  wood 
ducks  in  the  geodesic  dome  aviary. 

Planting  was  active  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  Demonstration  Vegetable  Garden  featured 
plants  grown  by  Native  Americans,  donated  by 
Lammont  Smith  of  the  Shinnecock  tribe  of  Long 
Island.  Horticulture  volunteers  included  two  senior 
citizens  and  17  adults  from  the  Association  for 
Children  with  Retarded  Mental  Development. 
Two  students  from  the  John  Bowne  High  School 
agriculture  and  horticulture  departments  served 
as  interns  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer 
through  the  Board  of  Education  Training 
Opportunities  Program  (T.O.P.). 

When  Lewis  Greene  was  appointed  curator 
of  animals  at  the  soon-to-be-completed  Prospect 
Park  Wildlife  Center,  Dan  Maloney  succeeded 
him  as  the  assistant  curator  of  animals,  under 
Curator  Robin  Dalton,  in  Queens.  Maloney  began 
his  career  more  than  a  decade  ago  as  a  keeper  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo. 


Finishing  Touches.  As  animals 
began    to    arrive    in    June — 

PARK 

WILDLIFE  hamadryas  baboons,  Taveta 
CENTER  weaver  birds,  and  saw-whet 
owls — Animal  Curator  Lewis 
Greene  and  the  growing  staff  of  the  new  Center 
began  to  gear  up  for  an  official  opening  in 
October.  While  the  basic  plan  of  the  old  12-acre 
Prospect  Park  Zoo  has  been  retained,  the  major 
buildings  of  the  1930s  were  being  completely  ren- 
ovated and  new  elements  were  being  added. 
Replacing  the  austere  old  cages  will  be  humane 
living  exhibits  based  on  principles  of  environ- 
mental education  for  young  people  developed  at 
the  Wildlife  Conservation  Park.  In  three  major 
areas,  dramatic  outdoor  and  indoor  habitats  for 
the  fascinating  baboons,  wallabies  from  Australia, 
meerkats,  weaver  finches,  prairie  dogs,  porcu- 
pines, red  pandas,  capybara  (the  world's  largest 
rodent),  farm  animals,  and  many  other  species, 
will  teach  conservation,  animal  care,  and  appre- 
ciation for  wildlife.  A  team  of  professional  edu- 
cators will  be  based  at  the  facility  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Curator  Nancy  Fiske. 

Visual  Identity  Unfolds.  Early  in 

EXHANDTI0N  1993,  tHe  interdePartmen,:al 
GRAPHIC  Imagoes  Committee,  so  named  for 
ARTS  an  insect's  final  adult  phase, 
unveiled  a  visual  identity  system 
to  graphically  unify  the  Society's  multifarious 
activities  and  facilitate  the  visibility  of  our  con- 
servation, education,  and  research  programs  in 
New  York  and  around  the  world.  Elements  of  the 
system,  created  by  the  New  York  design  firm  of 
Drenttel  Doyle  Partners,  can  be  found  throughout 
this  report.  They  include  striking,  sometimes  sil- 
houetted images  of  animals,  the  "WILDLIFE"  logo 
and  color  selection,  the  particular  arrangement 
of  the  Society  name,  and  styles  of  typography.  A 
Graphic  Guideline  Manual,  now  in  production, 
will  be  used  to  ensure  consistent  Society-wide  usage. 

To  begin,  the  new  look  was  used  in  signage 
and  paper  goods  designed  for  the  souvenir  stands, 
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American  bison  on  the  range  (top  right,  then  clockwise)  and  puma  at 

the  Queens  Wildlife  Center.  Field  vet  Billy  Karesh  examining 
fur  seal  in  Peru.  Training  the  sea  lions  and  watching  the  polar  bears  at  the 
Central  Park  Wildlife  Center.  Hamadryas  baboon  gets  ready  for  life  at 
the  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center. 
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food  carts,  and  cafes.  The  conservation  message 
is  emphasized,  for  instance,  in  four  versions  of 
paper  cups,  each  of  which  has  an  animal  illustra- 
tion, the  Society  name  and  logo,  and  a  message 
such  as,  "Help  us  save  rain  forests  where  squirrel 
monkeys  live."  Gradually,  the  system  became  vis- 
ible on  entry  signs  to  the  New  York  facilities,  annu- 
al meeting  materials,  membership  shirts  and  pre- 
miums, fundraising  and  membership  brochures, 
special  events  banners,  advertising,  education  cat- 
alogues, and  staff  uniforms,  which  involved  a  uni- 
fied but  distinctive  diversity  for  each  department. 

The  unusual  new  environment  in  the  World 
of  Darkness  for  naked  mole-rats,  simulating  their 
underground  African  home,  involves  two  tunnel 
systems,  made  of  acrylic  and  lined  with  hydro- 
stone  to  approximate  packed  earth,  with  fabri- 


cated root  clusters  and  tubers  and  fiber-optic  light- 
ing. The  two  extremely  active  colonies  of  mole- 
rats  are  seen  through  the  cutaway  tunnels  and 
video  monitors  wired  to  micro-cameras  focusing 
on  the  chambers.  For  the  first  time,  transponders 
allow  visitors  to  identify  individual  animals. 

A  new,  more  prominent  setting  for  the  Park's 
important  breeding  herd  of  Pere  David  deer,  a 
species  that  has  been  extinct  in  the  wild  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  was  developed  in  the  former  Elk 
Range,  with  extensive  plantings,  a  deeper  pool 
and  stream,  an  off-exhibit  animal  care  space,  and 
two  major  new  public  interpretive  areas  over- 
looking the  meadow.  Large  red  banners  with 
splashes  of  gold  Chinese  calligraphy  herald  the 
exhibit  and  the  origins  of  this  unusual  deer.  A  cast 
of  the  enormous  antlers  of  a  related  extinct  deer — 


Field  scientists,  curators,  and  veterinarians  are  not 
the  only  people  working  for  the  Society  to  help  save 
wildlife  abroad.  Designers  and  artists  are  also  in 
great  demand  and  are  developing  natural  history 
interpretive  facilities  in 


Central 


Africa  and 
America: 

Uganda.  The  Uganda 
Wildlife  Education  Centre 
is  the  transformation  of 
an  outmoded  zoo  in 
Entebbe  into  a  modern 
living  museum  and  nature 
center,  with  support  from 
US  AID.  Society  staff 
planned  and  supervised 
the  creation  of  moats, 
hills,  and  ponds  in  new 
habitat  exhibitions  for 
chimpanzees,  antelope, 
buffalo,  and  waterbirds, 
using  earth-moving  equipment  donated  by  the 
European  Community. 

Kenya.  Deputy  Director  for  Design  John  Gwynne 
and  Manager  of  Exhibitions  Lee  Ehmke  were  asked 
by  the  Kenya  Wildlife  Service  to  assist  in  planning 
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Lee  Ehmke  and  Ugandan  education  officer 
Bernard  Twinomugishima  discuss  plans  in  Entebbe. 


a  new  visitor  orientation  center  and  environmental 
exhibition  at  the  entrance  of  Nairobi  National  Park, 
to  increase  awareness  and  understanding  in  the  park's 
largely  urban  audience. 

Costa  Rica.  Design  doc- 
uments for  construction 
of  a  visitor  center  at 
Tortuguero  National 
Park  (well  known  for 
annual  sea  turtle  nesting) 
on  the  Caribbean  coast 
were  completed,  and 
interpretive  displays  were 
under  development,  with 
completion  of  the  project 
expected  in  early  1994. 
Belize.  Plans  were  final- 
ized for  a  series  of  sup- 
port facilities  on  Middle 
Cay,  a  barrier  reef  island 
purchased  by  the  Society 
as  a  field  conservation  station  in  1990,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  contractors  was  underway.  Among  the  var- 
ious buildings  planned  is  a  small  reception  and  ori- 
entation area  for  visitors  to  the  island. 
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the  Irish  elk — provides  an  impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  extremes  of  physical  evolution. 

At  the  Aquarium,  we  designed  and  super- 
vised the  fabrication  of  Sea  Cliffs'  massive  rocky 
bluffs  and  promontories  in  the  final  year  before 
the  complex  opened  in  April.  Representations 
were  developed  of  the  succession  of  geologic  zones, 
from  the  basaltic  cliffs  of  peninsular  Alaska,  to 
the  weathered  granite  of  the  California  coast,  to 
the  layered  sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  the 
South  African  shoreline.  Appropriate  plantings 
enhance  the  realism  of  these  habitats:  great  Sitka 
spruces  for  the  walruses'  and  fur  seals'  Alaskan 
home,  twisted  pines  and  wildflowers  along  the 
sea  otters'  central  Californian  cove,  and  tussock 
grasses  and  silver-leafed  plants  dotting  the  pen- 
guins' South  African  environment. 

With  the  completion  of  extensive  renova- 
tions of  three  forest  habitats  in  the  World  of  Birds, 
studies  were  conducted  by  the  ornithology  depart- 
ment indicating  the  effectiveness  of  the  exhibits' 
new  conservation  message  with  visitors.  Work 
was  begun  on  expanded  and  enriched  settings  for 
African  weaverbirds  and  New  Guinea  birds  of 
paradise,  and  plans  were  made  to  improve  the 
public  gallery  spaces  and  interpretive  areas  on  the 
entire  lower  floor  of  the  building. 

Planning  for  what  had  previously  been 
known  as  Project  Gorilla  arrived  at  a  major  con- 
ceptual breakthrough,  the  result  of  intense  col- 
laboration among  the  Society's  design  team,  sci- 
entific and  educational  staff,  and  Helpern 
Architects  of  New  York.  Not  only  has  the  pro- 
ject's scope  been  expanded  to  embrace  the  entire 
equatorial  African  forest  ecosystem  of  the  goril- 
la, but  its  core  will  now  serve  as  the  headquarters 
and  "nerve  center"  of  the  Society's  innovative 
educational  program.  The  result  of  this  synergy — 
Congo  Forest  and  the  Environmental  Education 
Center — will  be  the  most  ambitious  and  far-reach- 
ing Society  undertaking  to  date. 

Education  staff  offices,  three  innovative  class- 
rooms, and  a  national  teacher  training  resource 
center  will  be  located  in  the  heart  of  Congo  Forest, 


with  multiple  views  into  the  lush  forest  habitats 
for  gorillas,  mandrills,  guenons,  and  okapis.  In 
the  forest,  the  public  will  be  unaware  of  the  near- 
by Education  Center,  but  will  be  able  to  take  part 
in  special  workshops  and  events  at  the  Center 
after  their  tour,  which  will  take  them  deep  into 
the  forest.  Dramatic  vistas  will  be  complement- 
ed by  a  wealth  of  visual  and  graphic  information 
about  the  biology,  ecology,  and  conservation  of 
the  animals  and  their  habitat.  Most  importantly, 
the  complex  will  not  only  be  a  breeding  center 
for  endangered  species  but  a  direct  link  to  the 
Society's  conservation  efforts,  with  visitors  actu- 
ally involved  in  conservation  issues  and  support- 
ing, through  their  direct  donations,  projects  in 
several  central  African  nations. 

Planning  also  began,  with  funding  from  the 
Annie  Laurie  Aitken  Charitable  Trust,  for  a  major 
new  project  in  the  Park's  northwest  corner.  The 
facility  will  establish  the  first  concerted,  field- 
related  effort  to  propagate  and  develop  man- 
agement techniques  for  endangered  storks,  flamin- 
gos, herons,  pelicans,  and  other  colonial 
waterbirds. 

Horticulture  staff  planted  more  than  100 
trees,  ranging  from  6  feet  to  30  feet  in  height,  to 
replenish  the  Park's  forest.  Rare  tree  species, 
including  evergreen  sweetbay  magnolias,  August- 
blooming  goldenrain  trees,  and  jujubes,  were 
added  in  the  nursery  for  more  diversified  future 
planting.  Twelve  additional  species  of  bamboo 
were  planted  both  for  their  beauty  and  to  assure 
winter  browse  for  red  pandas  and  other  animals. 

Landscapes  were  renovated  or  upgraded  in 
a  variety  of  exhibits,  including  World  of  Birds, 
JungleWorld,  African  Plains,  Baboon  Reserve, 
Himalayan  Highlands,  the  old  Bird  House  (now 
transformed  for  administrative  offices),  and  the 
Woodland  Walk  adjacent  to  Zoo  Center.  The  ren- 
ovated Asia  Gate  features  drought-tolerant,  four- 
season  plantings.  The  new  okapis  now  inhabit 
simulations  of  an  equatorial  African  forest  and 
the  Pere  David  deer  range  over  a  northern  tem- 
perate forest  flooded  plain. 
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A  number  of  unusual  and  rare  plant  species 
from  around  the  world  are  being  grown  in  the 
nursery  for  future  use,  including  Asian  palms  for 
JungleWorld,  Himalayan  shrubs  to  be  added  near 
the  snow  leopards,  and  xerophytic  ground  cov- 
ers to  improve  Baboon  Reserve.  Hardy  ebonies 
and  rubber  trees,  southern  magnolias,  and  other 
special  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are  being  grown 
from  small  cuttings  to  create  and  re-create  the 
planned  lush  environment  of  Congo  Forest. 

Widening  Circle  of  Care.  Preven- 
WILDLIFE       tive  and  clinical  care  by  the 
HEALTH        Society's  veterinarians  now  ex- 
SCIENCES       tends  to  four  facilities  in  New 
York  and  will  include  a  fifth  when 
the  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center  opens  later  this 
year.  The  mobile  unit  under  Dr.  Paul  Calle,  assist- 
ed by  Dr.  Mark  Stetter,  was  particularly  active  at 
the  Aquarium,  where  animals  for  Sea  Cliffs — sea 
otter,  walrus,  northern  fur  seal — were  arriving 
throughout  the  year  and  being  introduced  to  their 
new  environments.  The  beluga  whales  got  special 
attention  as  the  two  Aquarium-born  youngsters 
entered  their  second  year,  and  staff  diagnosed  the 
pregnancy  and  monitored  the  progress  of  anoth- 
er female,  Marina. 

More  than  ever,  invaluable  assistance  and 
expertise  were  provided  by  our  colleague  con- 
sultants in  both  veterinary  and  human  medicine. 
During  hours  of  surgery  and  other  treatments  to 
repair  a  life-threatening  femoral  fracture  in 
Tundra,  our  young  polar  bear,  Dr.  Bob  Cook  and 
staff  were  assisted  by  a  team  from  the  Animal 
Medical  Center  headed  by  Drs.  Chris  Thatcher 
and  Amy  Kapatkin.  Dr.  Susan  Kirschner,  a  vet- 
erinary ophthalmologist  also  from  the  Animal 
Medical  Center,  provided  ongoing  diagnosis  and 
consultation  on  eye  disease  problems  in  lemurs, 
walruses,  Mongolian  wild  horses,  and  other 
species.  Anesthesiologist  Dr.  Karen  Bladykas  and 
pediatric  gastroenterologist  Dr.  Joseph  Levy  helped 
diagnose  and  cure  chronic  duodenitis  in  our  young 
gorilla  Babuka.  And  Dr.  Jim  Grillo  was  on  hand 


for  any  number  of  cases  and  procedures,  over- 
seeing the  consultants  group. 

In  radiology,  a  fruitful  relationship  was  begun 
with  Dr.  Nogah  Haramati,  Director  of 
Musculoskeletal  Radiology  at  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Haramati  adds  anoth- 
er dimension  to  the  regular  rounds  of  reading 
ultrasound  and  x-ray  films  and  is  also  advising  in 
the  planned  renovation  of  the  Wildlife  Health 
Center's  radiology  suite. 

Dr.  Cook  performed  an  unusual  "bloodless" 
cesarian  section  microsurgery  on  our  queen  naked 
mole-rat  when  her  health  started  to  fail  during 
delivery.  Fifteen  babies  were  removed  and  the 
queen  and  young  placed  back  with  the  group  with- 
in two  hours.  Time  was  a  particularly  crucial  fac- 
tor, since  the  stability  of  the  group  depends  on 
the  presence  of  its  queen.  In  the  area  of  updated 
technologies,  our  diagnostic  capabilities  were  aug- 
mented by  a  new  ultrasound  machine  and  pulse 
oximetry  equipment  to  measure  oxygen  in  the 
blood  of  animals  under  anesthesia.  Ultrasound 
expertise  was  provided  by  several  consultants, 
including  Dr.  Virginia  Reef  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  George  Kramer  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Jay  Stefanacci,  chief  of  radiology  at  the  Animal 
Medical  Center,  and  Dr.  Sherm  Mathey,  who  was 
particularly  helpful  during  the  beluga  whale  preg- 
nancy monitoring. 

Rescue  operations  included  quarantine  and 
examination  procedures  for  a  group  of  star  tor- 
toises confiscated  in  the  Netherlands  and  sent  to 
the  Park  for  distribution  to  other  zoos  under  the 
aegis  of  Curator  of  Herpetology  John  Behler,  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Tortoise  and  Freshwater 
Turtle  Specialist  Group  of  the  IUCN.  Drs. 
Raphael,  Calle,  Cook,  and  Stetter,  along  with 
technicians  Pam  Manning  and  Ivan  Llanes,  deter- 
mined health  status,  performed  blood  analyses, 
and  implanted  transponder  identification  crystals 
in  each  individual  in  preparation  for  establishing 
a  breeding  program  for  the  species. 

Methods  of  reversible  contraception  con- 
tinued to  be  developed  jointly  with  the  mammal 
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department  and  curators  at  the  W  ildlife  Centers 
in  response  to  the  need  tor  selective  breeding  in 
limited  Park  habitats.  Food  supplements,  a  vac- 
cine, and  other  techniques  were  successful  in  con- 
trolling the  rate  of  breeding  in  Formosan  sika 
deer,  Barasingha  deer,  muntjac,  blackbuck, 
Himalayan  tahr,  sambar  deer,  axis  deer,  black  and 
white  colobus  monkeys,  and  California  sea  lions. 

Pathologist  Dr.  Tracey  McXamara  became 
board  certified  during  the  year  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  College  of  Veterinary 
Pathologists.  She  has  also  been  asked  to  serve  on 
the  national  advisory  board  of  the  Charles  L. 
Davis  Foundation,  which  promotes  veterinary 
pathology. 

The  addition  of  Dr.  James  Walberg  as  assis- 
tant pathologist  has  strengthened  the  program. 
His  expertise  in  clinical  pathology  has  allowed  us. 
with  the  help  of  Laboratory  Supervisor  Alfred 
Xgbokoli,  to  greatly  augment  our  cytology  service. 

Professional  ties  were  expanded  in  patholo- 
gy with  the  Albert  Einstein  School  of  Medicine, 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology, 
the  Registry  of  Comparative  Pathology,  and  the 
University"  of  Connecticut.  Dr.  McNamara  was 
invited  to  lecture  at  several  institutions  and  raised 
the  level  of  knowledge  and  awareness  about 
wildlife  pathology  and  diseases. 

Dr.  John  Trupkiewicz  is  entering  the  third 
year  of  his  residency.  Formal  pathology  training 
programs  have  been  expanded  to  include  a  veteri- 
nary student  externship  in  comparative  pathology. 

Under  Dr.  Ellen  Dierenfeld,  the  nutrition 
department  completed  several  projects  which  opti- 
mized diets  for  managed  species,  and  others  that 
provided  analytical  support  for  field  researchers, 
veterinarians,  and  animal  care  staff  both  within 
and  outside  the  Society.  Fat-soluble  vitamin  lev- 
els in  whole  prey  were  a  focus  of  laboratory  analy- 
ses conducted  by  students,  volunteers,  and  staff 
under  Laboratory  Superv  isor  Marianne  Pennine 
Basic  nutrition  information  on  dietary  needs  for 
carnivores,  not  previously  measured  or  reported. 


will  now  be  available  globally.  Tara  Douglas,  a 
research  student  in  Manhattan  College's  depart- 
ment of  biology,  was  responsible  for  assays  on 
mice  and  rats.  More  than  1,000  blood  samples 
and  hundreds  of  food  samples  collected  by  field 
biologists  were  processed  by  the  W  ildlife  Nutrition 
Laboratory. 

Diets  for  bird  species  at  all  Society  facilities 
were  evaluated  by  Dietician  Susan  Bunn  Spencer, 
who  also  prepared  food  handling  and  storage  pro- 
tocols while  summarizing  quality  control  analy- 
ses. Long-time  commissary  manager  George 
Fielding  handled  2,000  tons  of  hay,  600  tons  of 
feed  products,  75  tons  of  fish,  20  tons  of  meat, 
and  8,000  cases  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  dis- 
tribution to  animals  in  the  entire  system. 

Nationally,  Dr.  Dierenfeld  serves  as  nutri- 
tion advisor  to  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  cheetah, 
and  Bali  mynah  Species  Survival  Groups  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums  ( AAZPAl.  She  was  recently  named  to 
the  nutrition  advisory  group  for  the  gorilla.  For 
three  months  in  Germany,  Dr.  Dierenfeld  inves- 
tigated fat-soluble  vitamin  retention  and  interac- 
tions in  trout  as  part  of  a  cooperative  research 
effort  with  BASF  that  will  be  applied  to  nutrition 
regimens  at  the  Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation. In  May,  she  traveled  to  La  Aurora  Zoo  in 
Guatemala  City"  to  collaborate  with  Mariel  Flores, 
the  first  staff  nutritionist  in  a  Latin  American  zoo. 

The  Department  of  Field  Veterinary  Studies 
was  active  in  South  America  throughout  the  fall 
of  1992.  Field  veterinarian  Dr.  W  illiam  B.  Karesh 
joined  Patricia  Majluf  on  Punta  San  Juan.  Peru, 
to  begin  a  comprehensive  health  assessment  of 
the  South  American  fur  seal  and  the  last  remain- 
ing populations  of  Humboldt  penguins.  A 
Conservation  Endowment  Fund  grant  from  the 
AAZPA  will  help  extend  the  penguin  survey 
through  the  fall  of  1993.  In  Venezuela,  Dr.  Karesh 
worked  with  Alejandro  Grajal,  assistant  director 
for  the  Society's  Latin  American  programs,  to 
medically  screen,  before  their  release  into  the  wild, 
a  group  of  yellow-shouldered  Amazon  parrots 
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confiscated  by  the  government.  He  also  super- 
vised the  application  of  radio  transmitters  for 
post-release  monitoring. 

In  January,  Dr.  Karesh  traveled  to  Indonesia 
to  participate  in  the  Orangutan  Population  and 
Habitat  Viability  Analysis  Workshop  and  submit- 
ted final  recommendations  to  Indonesian  Wildlife 
Department  authorities  on  the  health  status  and 
management  of  confiscated  orangutans.  Returning 
to  Zaire's  Garamba  National  Park  in  the  spring, 
he  joined  Drs.  Kes  Smith  and  Peter  Morkel  to  assist 
in  the  immobilization,  health  assessment,  and  radio- 
collaring  of  the  northern  white  rhino. 

The  field  veterinary  program  ran  three  com- 
prehensive wildlife  disease  and  management  train- 
ing courses  during  the  year.  In  Venezuela,  Drs. 
Karesh  and  Cook  taught  15  local  zoo  and  wildlife 
veterinarians  in  an  intensive  two-week  course. 
Two  training  courses  in  Borneo,  for  wildlife 
rangers,  officers,  and  veterinarians,  involved  a 
review  of  veterinary  procedures  and  the  devel- 
opment of  policy  and  guidelines  for  the  care  and 
handling  of  wildlife. 

Distinguishing  Subspecies.  In 
ANIMAL  research  completed  during  the 
MANAGEMENT  year  by  Conservation  Geneticist 
SERVICES       George  Amato  and  Curator  Dan 

Wharton,  DNA  sequencing 
showed  that  eastern  and  southern  populations  of 
black  rhinos  are  genetically  identical  whereas 
Sumatran  and  mainland  populations  of  Sumatran 
rhinos  are  not,  information  that  is  crucial  for 
breeding  and  management  programs.  Similar  pro- 
jects continued  for  hornbills,  palm  cockatoos,  and 
bog  turtles  and  were  begun  for  the  sheep  genus 
Ovis  and  the  St.  Vincent's  parrot,  several  sup- 
ported by  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services.  A  col- 
laborative project  on  the  Tibetan  antelope,  involv- 
ing George  Schaller  and  Yale  University 
paleobiologists  Elizabeth  Vrba  and  John  Gatesy, 
is  one  of  the  first  conservation  projects  funded 
under  Yale's  new  Institute  for  Biospheric  Studies. 
Molecular  genetic  data  on  the  spectacled 


caiman,  based  on  samples  collected  in  South 
America  by  Central  Park  Curator  Peter  Brazaitis, 
strongly  supports  his  morphological  classification 
of  several  distinct  subspecies.  This  has  important 
implications  for  the  future  management  of  caiman 
and  for  monitoring  the  caiman  skin  trade.  Also 
important  is  the  use,  in  this  case  of  a  faster  tech- 
nique of  surveying  DNA  characters,  called  base 
specific  polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR),  which 
is  replacing  the  more  labor  intensive  method  of 
direct  sequencing. 

At  the  7th  International  Snow  Leopard 
Symposium  in  Xining,  China,  in  July  1992,  field 
and  zoo  scientists  considered  various  conserva- 
tion strategies  for  the  species.  Dr.  Wharton,  who 
is  species  coordinator  for  the  Snow  Leopard 
Species  Survival  Plan  (SSP)  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  international  advisors  for  the 
International  Snow  Leopard  Trust,  focused  in  his 
paper  on  the  success  of  breeding  for  the  species 
in  North  America  and  Europe.  Considering  the 
sustainable  world  zoo  population  of  more  than 
500  snow  leopards,  the  symposium  resolved  that 
acquiring  snow  leopards  from  the  wild  for  exhi- 
bition is  no  longer  justifiable. 

As  new  chairman  of  the  Gorilla  Species 
Survival  Plan,  Dr.  Wharton  is  leading  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  master  plan  for  the  program  as 
well  as  a  new  gorilla  management  manual.  Under 
SSP  management,  gorilla  births  in  North 
American  collections  grew  two  percent  each  year 
from  1987  to  1992,  with  the  population  rising 
from  270  to  321. 

Thirteen  wild  animal  keepers  and  one  addi- 
tional staff  member  graduated  from  the  Keeper 
Training  Program's  basic  course.  The  three-part 
"Current  and  Future  Directions  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society"  was  attended  by  68  employ- 
ees. The  series  included  William  Conway's  talk 
titled  "The  Conservation  Park:  A  New  Zoo  Syn- 
thesis for  a  Changed  World,"  plus  roundtable  dis- 
cussions and  question-and-answer  sessions  on  "The 
Critical  Actions  of  NYZS  and  Current  Progress" 
and  "Linking  Our  in  situ  and  ex  situ  Programs." 


SANCTUARIES  FOR  WILDLIFE 


In  March,  the  wildlife  parks  in  Queens  and 
Central  Park  were  brought  into  the  Animal 
Records  system  at  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Park. 
This  was  done  to  centralize  the  arrangement  of 
animal  shipments,  permits,  and  license  and  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  animal  data.  During  the 
year,  153  shipments  involving  621  animals  were 
arranged  between  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Park 
and  other  zoological  collections,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Computerized  animal  records  at  the 
Park  now  total  over  25,000,  including  historical 
records  dating  back  to  1898. 


GENETIC  IDENTITY 

A  phylogenetic  tree,  using  the  related  tapir  as  the 
outgroup,  was  constructed  by  the  Society's  genet- 
ics program  to  aid  in  developing  conservation  strate- 
gies for  extant  rhino  populations  in  nature  and  in 
captivity.  Molecular  genetic  data  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  rhinos  living  in  different  areas  still 
constitute  a  single  species.  This  information  has 
important  implications  for  managing  these  highly 
endangered  species. 


Librarian  and  Archivist  Steven  Johnson 
coordinated  a  survey  and  upgrade  of  computer 
resources  that  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  21  com- 
puters, four  laser  printers,  one  CD-ROM  play- 
er, and  one  local  area  network  for  Mammalogy, 
Ornithology,  Herpetology,  and  Animal  Records. 
The  archives  provided  more  than  100  paintings 
and  drawings,  most  of  them  by  staff  artists  work- 
ing for  William  Beebe  and  the  Department  of 
Tropical  Research  between  1922  and  1962,  for 
the  newly  opened  Administration  Building  West. 


Black  rhino,  Sumatran  rhinos, 
and  phylogenetic  tree  indicating  their 
species  identification. 


SANCTUARIES  FOR  WILDLIFE 


Animal  Census 

Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park  (at  December  31,  1992) 

Species  and 

Specimens 

Births/ 

Subspecies 

in  Park 

Hatchings 

MAMMALS 

Marsupialia  Kangaroos,  phalangers,  etc. 

2 

41 

3 

Insectivora  Hedgehogs 

3 

14 

6 

Chiroptera  Bats 

7 

520 

86 

Primates  Apes,  monkeys,  marmosets,  etc. 

25 

194 

45 

Edentata  Armadillos,  sloths,  anteaters 

2 

0 

Lagomorpha  Rabbits 

j 

1 

0 

Rodentia  Squirrels,  porcupines,  etc. 

36 

446 

355 

Carnivora  Bears,  cats,  dogs,  etc. 

21 

87 

16 

Pinnipedia  Sea  lions,  etc. 

6 

0 

Proboscidea  Elephants 

j 

6 

0 

Hyracoidea  Hyraxes 

8 

8 

Perissodactvla  Horses,  rhinos,  etc. 

35 

0 

Artiodactyla  Cattle,  sheep,  antelope,  etc. 

27 

389 

65 

TOTALS 

131 

1,749 

584 

BIRDS 

Struthioniformes  Ostriches 

1 

1 

0 

Rheiformes  Rheas 

1 

4 

3 

Casuariiformes  Cassowaries,  emu 

9 

0 

Tinamiformes  Tinamous 

1 

2 

0 

Sphenisciformes  Penguins 

1 

2 

0 

Pelicaniformes  Pelicans,  cormorants 

22 

0 

Ciconiiformes  Herons,  storks,  flamingos,etc. 

11 

108 

12 

Anseriformes  Swans,  ducks,  geese,  screamers 

41 

271 

32 

Falconiformes  Vultures,  hawks,  eagles 

6 

14 

0 

Galliformes  Quail,  pheasant,  etc. 

24 

95 

38 

Crrutrnrmps   Hpminntip*;  rr^nps   r:3iK  ptr 

1 1 

47 

1 

Charadriiformes  Plovers,  gulls,  etc. 

20 

106 

8 

Columbiformes  Pigeons,  doves 

14 

36 

4 

Psittaciformes  Parrots 

4 

7 

0 

Cucultformes  Touracos 

5 

17 

5 

Stngiformes  Owls 

5 

8 

0 

Caprimulgiformes  Frogmouths 

1 

1 

0 

Apodiformes  Hummingbirds 

1 

1 

0 

Coliiformes  Mousebirds 

1 

1 

0 

Coraaiformes  Kingfishers,  hornbills,  etc. 

16 

50 

0 

Piciformes  Barbets,  toucans,  woodpeckers 

5 

10 

0 

Passeriformes  Perching  birds 

71 

243 

25 

TOTALS 

246 

1,063 

128 
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Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park  ( 

continued) 

Species  and 
Subspecies 

Specimens 
in  Park 

ni  nns/ 
Hatchings 

AMPHIBIANS  AND  REPTILES 

Caudata  Salamanders 

3 

10 

0 

Amira  Frogs,  toads 

18 

880 

53 

Cheloma  Turtles 

40 

335 

30 

Crocodylia  Alligators,  caimans,  crocodiles 

8 

116 

9 

Squamata  (Saurid)  Lizards 

21 

62 

2 

Squamata  (Serpentes)  Snakes 

39 

183 

15 

TOTALS 

129 

794 

109 

WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  PARK  TOTALS 

506 

3,606 

821 

N.B.  The  Wildlife  Conservation  Park  census  includes  1,339  animals  of  188  endangered,  threatened,  or  vulnerable  species. 
560  animals  were  on  loan  to  1  1  1  other  wildlife  collections,  and  315  animals  were  on  loan  from  68  wildlife  collections. 

St.  Catherines  Wildlife  Survival  Center,  Georgia 

Species  and 
Subspecies 

Specimens 
in  Park 

Births/ 
Hatchings 

MAMMALS 

Marsupialia  Wallabies 

1 

9 

0 

Primates  Lemurs,  macaques 

4 

50 

6 

Perissodactyla  Zebras 

1 

22 

6 

Artiodactyla  Antelope 

7 

97 

16 

TOTALS 

13 

178 

28 

BIRDS 

Ciconiiformes  Storks 

4 

27 

0 

Anseriformes  Geese 

2 

5 

0 

Galliformes  Pheasants 

7 

20 

3 

Gruiformes  Cranes,  bustards 

10 

49 

0 

Psittaciformes  Parrots 

12 

33 

1 

Coraciiformes  Hornbills 

6 

17 

0 

TOTALS 

43 

152 

4 

REPTILES 

Chelonia  Turtles 

2 

102 

35 

Squamata  (Serpentes)  Snakes 

1 

2 

0 

TOTALS 

3 

104 

35 

WILDLIFE  SURVIVAL  CENTER  CENSUS 

59 

434 

67 

N.B.  The  Wildlife  Survival  Center  census  includes  343  animals  of  39  endangered,  threatened, 
130  animals  were  on  loan  to  43  other  wildlife  collections,  and  115  were  on  loan  from  34  othe 

or  vulnerable  species, 
r  wildlife  collections. 
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Children's  Zoo,  Wildlife  Conservation  Park 

Species  and 
Subspecies 

Specimens 
in  Park 

Births/ 
Hatchings 

MAMMALS 

Marsupialia  Wallabies 

1 

6 

2 

Insectivora  Hedgehogs 

3 

9 

0 

Primates  Lemurs 

1 

5 

0 

Edentata  Armadillos 

2 

2 

0 

Lagomorpha  Rabbits 

1 

11 

0 

Rodentia  Mice,  porcupines,  etc. 

7 

20 

0 

Carnivora  Foxes,  ferrets 

4 

13 

0 

Perissodactyla  Horses 

2 

6 

0 

Artiodactyla  Goats,  sheep,  camels,  etc. 

6 

51 

6 

TOTALS 

27 

123 

8 

BIRDS 

Ciconiiformes  Herons 

2 

13 

0 

Anseriformes  Ducks,  geese 

10 

47 

0 

Falconiformes  Falcons 

2 

4 

0 

Galliformes  Chickens 

2 

47 

9 

Columbiformes  Doves 

2 

3 

0 

Psittaciformes  Parrots 

11 

18 

0 

Strigifonnes  Owls 

4 

10 

0 

Caprimulgiformes  Frogmouths 

1 

1 

u 

Passeriformes  Perching  birds 

1 

1 

u 

TOTALS 

36 

144 

9 

AMPHIBIANS  AND  REPTILES 

AnuYa  Frogs,  toads 

1 

4 

0 

Chelonia  Turtles 

8 

43 

0 

Crocodylia  Alligators 

1 

11 

0 

Squamata  (Sauria)  Lizards 

4 

9 

0 

Squamata  (Serpentes)  Snakes 

10 

23 

4 

TOTALS 

23 

86 

4 

CHILDREN'S  ZOO  CENSUS 

86 

353 

21 

N.B.  The  Children's  Zoo  census  includes  92  animals  of  35  endangered,  threatened,  or  vu 
7  animals  were  on  loan  to  3  other  wildlife  collections,  and  12  were  on  loan  from  8  other 

nerahle  species, 
wildlife  collections. 
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Central  Park  Wildlife  Center  (at  June  30,  1993) 

Species  and 

Specimens 

Births/ 

Subspecies 

in  Park 

Hatchings 

MAMMALS 

Chiroptcvj  Bats 

1 

I  1  c 

I I  j 

r\ 
U 

/'nut  7^/>v     \  lAnL'P\'i 

A 

Jo 

o 

f?/i/7 t*titt  j     AmiirniC    cn  1 1 1 rr*»l c 
i\  Dilt  fit  IU    nU/lK.Hai  slJUllitls 

L 

n 

V 

I    mmhiw  7    Hog  rc    t~\TTiz' rc    m  n n  1  c 
y^iAiTlll  UTiA    PC3U  3,  IJllCIs,  UaUlUcta 

A 

Q 

V 

Pitviipcdid  Seals,  sea  lions 

it 

o 
8 

U 

TOTALS 

14 

173 

6 

BIRDS 

Sphenisciformes  Penguins 

2 

39 

5 

Anseriformes  Swans,  ducks,  geese 

4 

9 

0 

Galliformes  Partridges,  tragopans 

2 

3 

0 

Charadriiformes  Puffins 

1 

26 

4 

(2ohtTitbifoT?ti€$  Doves,  pigeons 

J 

/ 

D 

P sittdcifoTtTies  Parrots 

1 
1 

i  i 
1  1 

r 

J 

(ZuculifoTtYics  Turacos 

1 
1 

Z 

U 

i  /Li/U/ "it i     l  UUCalls 

1 
1 

z. 

n 

P '7 c<t>Tiin rvu&c   Pp rr* n mo  n i rri c 
I  tioot  f  if  Lff  rttcj    i  ClUUUUg  "tn  Wit 

90 

J7 

TOTALS 

35 

191 

59 

AMPHIBIANS  AND  REPTILES 

Aimra  Toads  and  frogs 

18 

128 

39 

Chelonia  Turtles 

8 

70 

24 

Crocodylia  Caiman 

1 

3 

0 

Squamata  (Sauna)  Lizards 

13 

76 

16 

Squamata  (Serpentes)  Snakes 

7 

21 

8 

TOTALS 

47 

298 

85 

31 


CENTRAL  PARK  WILDLIFE  CENTER  CENSUS 


96 


662 


150 
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Queens  Wildlife  Center  (at  June  30,  1993) 

Species  and 

Specimens 

Subspecies 

in  Center 

MAMMALS 

[.agomorpbj  Rabbits 

1 

6 

Rodentia  Prairie  dogs 

1 

6 

Carmvora  Pumas,  bears,  bobcats,  coyotes 

4 

11 

Ptnnepedia  Sea  lions 

1 

4 

Perissodactyla  Horses 

2 

3 

Artiodacfth  Elk,  bison,  goats,  sheep 

6 

42 

TAT  I  1  r 

1  U  1  A  L  5 

13 

60 

BIRDS 

Ciconiiformes  Egrets 

1 

14 

Anseriformes  Ducks,  geese 

19 

176 

Galliformes  Turkeys 

2 

27 

Gruiformes  Cranes 

1 

2 

Passeriformes  Perching  birds 

3 

15 

TOTALS 

26 

234 

REPTD  1  S 

Chdonia  Turtles 

3 

20 

SqujmjtJ  {Serpentes)  Snakes 

1 

1 

TOTALS 

4 

21 

QUEENS  WILDLIFE  CENTER  CENSUS 

45 

315 

I  ISIII  s 

Chondrichthyes  Cartilaginous  fishes 

Heterodontifotmet  Horn  shark  1  4 

Squaliformes  Typical  sharks  8  22 

Kajifomtet  Rays,  skates  4  S 


TOTALS  13  34 

Ostcichthyes  Bony  fishes 

Ltpidotirtnifornut  I  t'figfifhff  2  5 

ilnpt/orntrs    I  .upon,  bom-fish  I  3 

AnKHillifimncs  Eels,  morays  3  5 

0$tfi>f(l<>ssi/i>rnifs  Ar.iwana,  arapaima,  knife-fish  2  4 

Salmnmfnrmrs    I  routs  3  30 

<  \i<nnit<"»ir-  Minnows,  nrp,  cavi-fish,  piranha,  tctra  S  650 


SANCTUARIES  FOR  WILDLIFE 

Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation  (continued)  


Species 

Specimens 

FISHES 

Osteichthyes  Bony  fishes  (continued) 

Batrachoidiformes  Toadfishes 

1 

25 

Atheriniformes  Platys,  swordtails,  killifish, 

silversides,  needlefish,  guppies 

8 

550 

Beryciformes  Squirrelfishes,  flashlight  fish 

6 

30 

Gasterosteiformes  Seahorses,  pipefish 

3 

25 

Perciformes  Perches,  sea  basses,  porgies,  cichlids, 

clownfish,  butterflyfish,  angelfish,  chromis,  parrotfish. 

batfish,  grouper,  damsel,  flagtail  goby,  anthius 

130 

1,242 

Pleuronectiformes  Flatfishes 

4 

15 

Tetraodontiformes  Puffers,  boxfish,  triggerfish 

8 

20 

TOTALS 

179 

2,604 

Chelonia  Sea  turtles 

5 

10 

Crocodylia  Caiman 

1 

3 

TOTALS 

6 

13 

BIRDS 

SphcHiscifovtTiBs  Penguins 

\ 

42 

MARINE  MAMMALS 

Pinnipedia  Seals,  sea  lions,  walrus 

5 

17 

Carnivora  Sea  otters 

1 

1 

Cetacea  Whales,  dolphins 

2 

10 

TOTALS 

8 

28 

INVERTEBRATES 

Cmdaria  Corals,  anemones 

35 

250 

Avthvopodci  Lobsters,  shrimps,  crabs,  isopods 

10 

195 

Mollusca  Snails,  conch,  octopus,  nautilus,  cuttlefish,  squid 

10 

315 

Echinodermata  Starfish,  sea  cucumbers,  sea  urchins 

10 

164 

TOTALS 

65 

924 

AQUARIUM  CENSUS 

272 

3,645 

The  Society  conducted 


conservation  projects  in 


35 


countries,  from  Argentina  to  Zimbabwe,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  saving  wildlife  and  habitat  in  tropical  rain 
forests,  coastal  ecosystems,  and  highland  and  lowland  plains. 


International  Conservation 


Conservationists  used  to  think  they  had  the 
answers.  Wildlife  could  be  protected  by  estab- 
lishing parks  and  reserves.  Local  communities 
could  be  educated  to  act  as  guardians  and  to  use 
their  natural  resources  in  a  sustainable  way.  Now 
we  know  that  it's  not  quite  so  simple.  Before  we 
can  save  natural  systems  we  must  understand  the 
intricacies  of  how  species  function  and  compete 
in  the  ecosystem,  and  how  habitat  fragmentation 


affects  patterns  of  pollination,  seed  dispersal,  and 
predation.  We  must  also  understand  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  people,  their  dependence  on 
the  natural  world  and  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  contexts  of  their  lives. 

The  Society  specializes  in  developing  and 
acting  on  such  essential  information,  and  increas- 
ingly governments  and  other  organizations  are 
turning  to  us  for  help.  During  the  year  we  began 


INTERNATIONAL  CONSERVATION 


new  programs  in  Eritrea,  Namibia,  Bolivia,  Gabon, 
Laos,  and  China,  with  government  agencies  and 
international  aid  organizations  funding  much  of 
the  expansion.  We  focus  in  many  cases  on  great 
biological  phenomena,  on  dramatic  aggregations 
of  wildlife  and  species-rich  habitats  threatened  by 
the  human  population  explosion  and  commercial 
development.  Our  projects  help  preserve  the  great 
migrations  of  wildebeest  in  East  Africa  and 
monarch  butterflies  in  North  America,  spectacu- 
lar breeding  colonies  of  penguins  and  sea  lions  in 
Patagonia,  biodiversity  "hotspots"  in  Congo's 
tropical  forests  and  Belize's  barrier  reef,  cultural- 
ly significant  species  such  as  the  elephant  and  the 
tiger,  and  special  biological  communities  in  Brazil's 
flooded  forest  and  Tibet's  high-altitude  desert. 

Governments  still  respond  primarily  to  pro- 
jects that  have  direct  economic  value.  But  there 
is  also  growing  evidence,  particularly  in  the  sources 
of  our  support,  that  we  are  making  headway  in 
promoting  cultural,  recreational,  scientific,  esthet- 
ic, spiritual,  and  other  reasons  for  conservation 
beyond  the  purely  economic.  The  desire  of  peo- 
ple to  preserve  wildness  and  life  is  beginning  to 
have  an  impact  that  is  reflected  in  many  of  our 
past  year's  projects  in  Africa,  Asia,  South  America, 
Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean. 

Human  Pressures,  Environmental 

Conflicts. Despite  continuing  polit- 
AFRICAN        .    ,      .         i  •      i     tt  c 
SAVANNAS      1      upheaval  in  the  Horn  of 

Africa,  the  Society  persevered  in 
a  variety  of  projects  in  Ethiopia. 
Claudio  Sillero-Zubiri  and  Maria  Gottelli  com- 
pleted their  Bale  Mountain  fieldwork  on  the  Simien 
jackal,  the  world's  most  endangered  dog  species. 
Cathy  Schloeder  and  Mike  Jacobs  submitted  a 
draft  management  plan  for  Awash  National  Park 
to  the  Ethiopian  Wildlife  Conservation 
Organization.  Senior  staff  at  Omo  National  Park 
began  writing  a  management  plan  and  continued 
monitoring  and  protecting  wildlife  species  that 
arc  in  demand  for  their  meat  in  neighboring  war- 
torn  Sudan.  And  llyssa  Manspeizer  concluded  her 


leadership  of  the  government's  Ethiopian  Elephant 
Conservation  Development  Program  with  a  sym- 
posium of  field  teams  and  national  and  interna- 
tional organizations  to  make  recommendations 
for  future  elephant  conservation  in  Ethiopia. 

Based  on  his  ten  years  in  Ethiopia,  Chris 
Hillman  published  an  impressive  two-volume 
Compendium  of  Ethiopian  Wildlife  Conservation 
Information  for  distribution  to  wildlife  and  parks 
authorities  in  the  country.  He  then  moved  on  to 
newly  independent  Eritrea,  where  he  will  oper- 
ate, with  the  Marine  Resources  and  Inland 
Fisheries  agency,  a  new  coastal  zone  management 
project  supported  by  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme. 

In  the  Namib  Desert  of  Namibia,  Joel  Berger 
found  that  black  rhinos  survived  equally  well  with 
and  without  horns,  but  raised  serious  questions 
about  whether  dehorned  mothers  can  protect  their 
offspring.  In  addition,  their  horn  regrowth  was 
so  rapid  that  they  would  have  to  be  captured  and 
dehorned  every  year  to  make  them  valueless  to 
poachers,  raising  further  questions  about  this  con- 
troversial practice. 

A  depressed  tourist  market,  hyperinflation, 
and  continuing  political  uncertainty  in  Kenya  have 
forced  the  Society  to  focus  on  training  and  plan- 
ning. David  Western  and  David  Maitumo  mon- 
itored the  drought-induced  exodus  of  elephants 
from  Amboseli  National  Park,  which  reversed  the 
poaching-induced  immigration  of  the  1970s.  The 
pipeline  supplying  water  from  Amboseli  to  the 
Maasai  was  handed  over  to  the  Kenya  Wildlife 
Service  (KWS)  after  a  year  of  demonstration  man- 
agement by  the  Society,  thus  resolving  a  long- 
standing conflict.  Western  also  negotiated  a  World 
Bank  contract  to  set  up  a  nationwide  ecological 
monitoring  system  for  KWS. 

There  is  still  hope  for  keeping  the  Kitengela 
migration  corridor  open  between  Nairobi  National 
Park  and  the  outlying  Athi  Kapiti  Plains,  and 
Helen  Gichohi  is  working  tirelessly  to  resolve 
major  disagreements  among  key  groups  in  the 
area  while  pulling  together  information  for  a  man- 
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African  Forests  program  (top  right,  then  clockwise).  Meeting  of  program  scientists  and 

staff  in  Okapi  Wildlife  Reserve,  Zaire;  chimpanzees  encountered  by  Mike  Fay's 
forest  survey  in  Congo;  Dieudone  Batido  analyzing  wildlife  food  plants  for  Terese  and  John 
Hart's  project  in  the  Okapi  Wildlife  Reserve.  Puma  in  Central  America  (page  34). 


agement  plan.  She  added  new  sites  at  Athi-Kapiti 
to  study  the  impact  of  human  settlement  on 
wildlife  distribution  and  use  of  the  plains. 

At  Nakuru  National  Park,  Evans  Mwangi 
completed  fieldwork  that  will  serve  as  the  basis 
of  KWS's  long-term  monitoring  program.  Mass 
mortality  in  the  waterbuck  population  there  seems 
to  indicate  nutritional  stress.  A  workshop  on  eco- 
tourism  at  the  park,  organized  by  Chris  Gakahu, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  The  Ecotourism 
Society  of  Kenya. 

Two  other  Kenyan  projects  underscored  envi- 
ronmental conflicts  between  people  and  wildlife. 
Andrew  Muchuri's  work  showed  that  abandoned 
Maasai  camps  affect  the  distribution  of  large  her- 
bivores, and  that  permanent  human  settlements 


around  the  savanna  swamps  near  Amboseli  pre- 
vent wild  animals  from  using  vital  resources  such 
as  water  and  dry  season  pasture,  resulting  in 
decreased  wildlife  populations.  John  Waithaka's 
Laikipia  project  demonstrated  the  critical  role 
played  by  elephants  in  restructuring  habitats,  and 
provided  information  that  will  be  used  in  man- 
aging the  coexistence  of  elephants  and  farming, 
logging,  and  ranching. 

Trained  by  Patricia  Moehlman,  long-term 
ecological  monitoring  teams  in  Ngorongoro 
Conservation  Area  and  Tarangire,  Ruaha,  and 
Lake  Manyara  national  parks  are  standardizing 
their  methods  under  the  Tanzania  National  Parks 
Department.  Strategic  planning  has  begun  at  Lake 
Manyara  based  on  information  already  gathered, 
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and  an  area  of  elephant  habitat  was  added  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  park  with  Society  funds. 
Elephants  were  migrating  through  the  corridor 
from  Ngorongoro  to  Lake  Manyara  and  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  to  Tarangire,  according 
to  park  ecologists  Lejora  and  Silkiluwasha. 

As  Moehlman  studied  the  relative  impact  of 
nomadic  pastoralism,  sedentary  pastoralism,  and 
agriculture  at  Ngorongoro,  in  conjunction  with  an 
interdisciplinary  team,  the  government  determined 
that  permanent  cultivation  on  the  crater  rim  should 
be  phased  out  over  coming  years.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive step  for  wildlife  management  in  the  area. 

At  Tarangire,  Michael  Klemens  and  Don 
Moll  completed  their  survey  of  pancake  and  leop- 
ard tortoises,  noting  their  decline  on  the  park's 
periphery.  Klemens  hopes  to  diminish  the  trade 
in  these  species  with  help  from  Society  veterinar- 
ians Bonnie  Raphael  and  William  Karesh. 

Working  with  African  counterparts  and 
trainees,  marine  ecologist  Tim  McClanahan  has 
developed  a  program  of  research  that  is  directly 
applied  to  the  management  of  coral  reefs  and 
coastal  fisheries  in  Kenya.  McClanahan  has  also 
advised  on  coastal  marine  matters  in  Eritrea  and 
elsewhere  along  the  East  African  coast. 

Teamwork  in  the  Jungle.  Two 
important  gatherings  helped  rede- 

FORESTS  ^ne  aPProacnes  to  African  forest 
conservation.  In  July,  the  Society 
sponsored  an  international  sym- 
posium near  Boston  of  experts  in  African  forest 
zoology,  botany,  ecology,  geography,  anthropol- 
ogy, history,  and  conservation  management.  A 
concluding  series  of  workshops  produced  guide- 
lines for  future  activities,  and  a  book  based  on 
the  symposium  is  now  in  progress.  In  March,  pro- 
gram staff  from  the  field  and  New  York  held  their 
second  biennial  meeting  at  the  recently  complet- 
ed Center  for  Training  and  Research  in  Forest 
Conservation  at  the  Okapi  Wildlife  Reserve  in 
eastern  Zaire.  Hosted  by  John  and  Terese  Hart 
and  led  by  Assistant  Director  for  Africa  Amy 


Vedder,  the  meeting  enhanced  the  coordination 
of  Society  efforts  in  Central  and  West  Africa. 

A  team  led  by  Jefferson  Hall  will  survey  the 
Grauer's  gorilla  and  other  large  mammals  in 
Zaire's  eastern  forests,  following  up  on  prelimi- 
nary work  done  by  Hall  himself  and  by  Claude 
Sikubwabo.  The  rare  Grauer's  gorilla  subspecies 
is  found  only  in  isolated  pockets  of  the  area  that 
were  last  surveyed  by  George  Schaller  more  than 
30  years  ago. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Worldwide  Fund 
for  Nature,  the  African  Wildlife  Foundation,  and 
the  Biodiversity  Support  Program,  Annette 
Lanjouw  completed  the  first  phase  of  PARCS 
(Protected  Area  Conservation  Strategy),  a  multi- 
country  project  funded  by  USAID.  In  16  East, 
Central,  and  Southern  African  countries,  PARCS 
found  a  strong  need  for  training  protected  area 
managers  in  community-based  conservation  work, 
planning,  legal  questions,  and  linking  research 
and  management.  In  Phase  II,  PARCS  will  help 
parks  departments  and  wildlife  agencies  develop 
strategies  to  train  mid-level  staff.  Ann  Edwards 
is  writing  a  Management  Techniques  Manual  for 
PARCS  pilot  training  activities. 

The  Congo  Forest  Project,  under  Michael 
Fay,  Marcellin  Agnagna,  and  Matthew  Hatchwell 
is  establishing  management  guidelines,  basic  bio- 
logical data,  and  public  awareness  for  the  pro- 
posed Nouabale  Ndoki  National  Park.  In 
September,  Fay  and  Agnagna  traversed  the  entire 
area  for  the  first  time  and  reported  that  villagers 
on  the  eastern  perimeter  are  having  a  dramatic, 
destructive  impact  on  the  forest  and  its  wildlife. 

Projects  in  several  countries  contributed  to 
the  study  and  conservation  of  forest  elephants.  In 
Cameroon,  James  Powell  and  his  Korup  Forest 
Project  team  radio-collared  two  more  elephants, 
which  seem  to  have  home  ranges  of  at  least  320 
km2  around  river  basins.  New  research  on  forest 
elephants  at  saltlick  clearings  in  Gabon  was  begun 
by  Lee  White,  while  Andrea  Turkalo  concentrat- 
ed on  identifying  individual  elephants  and  observ- 
ing their  social  structure  in  Central  African 
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Republic.  James  Powell  and  Michael  Fay  repre- 
sented the  Society  at  a  Central  African  regional 
conference  held  by  the  African  Elephant  Conser- 
vation Coordinating  Croup  in  Douala,  Cameroon. 

In  the  species-rich  Lobeke  region  of  south- 
eastern Cameroon,  Bryan  Curran  assessed  local 
socio-economic  conditions  and  Jefferson  Hall  con- 
ducted biological  inventories,  building  on  previ- 
ous Society  surveys.  In  response  to  the  teams 
reports,  the  government  stopped  granting  com- 
mercial logging  and  safari  hunting  concessions  in 
the  area.  The  World  Bank's  Global  Environmental 
Facility  proposal  for  Cameroon  also  received  more 
favorable  consideration,  and  plans  are  moving 
ahead,  with  advice  from  Society  personnel. 

The  Kibale  Forest  Project  in  Uganda  hired 
Graham  Reid  as  manager  under  a  new  USAID 
agreement.  Adding  to  its  ongoing  research  and 
community  outreach,  the  project  established  facil- 
ities for  ecotourism  on  a  trial  basis,  and  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  far  surpassed  expectations  in  the 
first  year.  Future  efforts  will  focus  on  expanding 


the  range  of  activities  for  tourists,  habituating 
chimpanzees  to  their  presence,  and  developing 
effective  mechanisms  to  channel  economic  bene- 
fits from  ecotourism  to  local  communities. 

Cheryl  and  Robert  Fimbel  were  named  new 
co-directors  of  the  Nyungwe  Forest  Conservation 
Project  in  Rwanda.  USAID  provided  funding  for 
Robert  Fimbel  to  develop  research  on  forest  ecol- 
ogy to  complement  Samuel  Kanyamibwa's  work 
on  avian  ecology  and  human  impact. 

In  the  rain  forests  of  northeastern 
Madagascar's  Masoala  Peninsula,  Clair  Kremen 
and  Vincent  Razafimahatratra  are  pioneering 
methods  of  measuring  forest  biodiversity  using 
butterflies  as  indicators.  New  funding  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Biodioversity  Support  Program,  and 
the  project  is  training  local  students  and  scientists 
how  to  asses  the  health  of  their  forest  environ- 
ments. Under  a  new  arrangement  with  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Society  will  be  able  to  apply  this 
information  directly  into  management  plans  for 
the  critically  important  Masoala  Forest. 


A  sensitive,  fact-filled 
book  on  giant  pandas  by 
George  Schaller,  our  inter- 
national program's  direc- 
tor for  science,  inspired 
international  concern. 
The  culmination  of  years 
of  work  in  China,  The 
Last  Panda  cut  a  wide 
swath  through  many 
thorny  conservation 
thickets  to  the  heart  of  the 
conservation  crisis.  Favor- 
able reviews  led  Schaller 
from  one  radio  and  tele- 
vision appearance  to 
another.  He  could  hard- 
ly wait  to  get  back  to  the 
blizzards  of  Mongolia. 

Readers  of  the  book  have  included  government  offi- 
cials in  both  China  and  the  United  States  with  the 
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extinct,  it  clearly  need 
inexcusable. 


result  that  protective  leg- 
islation is  being  applied 
with  a  new  will.  Despite 
the  recent  abandonment 
of  hope  for  the  species  by 
many,  panda  conserva- 
tion plans  seem,  at  last,  to 
be  receiving  attention. 
The  most  important  mes- 
sage in  The  Last  Panda  is 
not  about  habitat  loss, 
inappropriate  zoo  loans, 
or  the  creature's  strange 
lifestyle,  but  about  the 
nature  and  complexity  of 
the  human  aspect  of  the 
struggle  to  save  rare  crea- 
tures. Although  the  won- 
derful panda  is  nearly 
not  be,  and  its  loss  would  be 
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Waters  rise  40  feet  during  the  rainy  season  in  Brazil's  Mamiraua  flooded  forest,  creating  an 
unusual  environment  for  Lecythis  trees  (top  right)  and  people  in  floating  or  stilted  houses  (bottom 
right).  The  red  fruit  of  the  Munguba  tree  (left)  opens  to  feed  fishes,  which  then  disperse  the  seeds, 
part  of  the  complex  cycle  of  life  being  studied  and  protected  by  Marcio  Ayre's  project. 


Creating  a  Biotic  Corridor.The 
MESOAMERICA    Paseo  Pantera  program  encom- 
AND  THE       passed  24  projects  during  the  year 
CARIBBEAN      devoted  to  monitoring  wildlife, 
formulating  conservation  strate- 
gies, forging  regional  alliances,  establishing  buffer 
zones,  developing  ecotourism,  and  educating  com- 
munities in  a  biotic  corridor,  or  greenbelt,  over 
the  length  of  the  Central  American  isthmus  from 
Mexico  to  Colombia.  Directed  by  Regional 
Coordinator  Archie  Carr  III,  the  Society  collab- 
orates on  the  program  with  the  Caribbean 
Conservation  Corporation,  funded  in  part  by 
USAID's  Regional  Office  of  Central  American 
Programs  (ROCAP). 

Important  efforts  were  made  to  promote  the 
overall  thrust  of  Paseo  Pantera.  Work  was  begun 
by  the  University  of  Florida  on  mapping  the  pre- 
liminary route  of  a  biotic  corridor  in  Central 


America  in  order  to  accurately  determine  the 
degree  of  environmental  protection  now  afford- 
ed, the  impact  of  human  land  use,  and  how  pro- 
tected areas  might  be  linked  so  that  wildlife  migra- 
tion and  long-term  biodiversity  can  be 
safeguarded.  The  project  will  produce  the  map 
itself,  a  poster  of  the  map,  an  inventory  of  map- 
ping databases,  and  a  proposal  for  further  bio- 
logical study  of  the  corridor. 

Another  project  seeks  to  develop  national 
and  international  laws  to  implement  the  Central 
American  Biodiversity  Treaty,  which  has  been 
signed  but  not  yet  ratified  by  the  seven  partici- 
pating governments.  Legal  research  was  conducted 
and  conferences  and  workshops  attended  in  sev- 
eral countries  as  progress  was  made  in  achieving 
recognition  for  a  biotic  corridor  and  regulations 
to  protect  its  flora  and  fauna  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. 
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Under  Ray  Ashton,  regional  director  of  the 
Ecotourism  Program,  National  Ecotourism 
Councils  were  being  formed  in  Guatemala,  where 
official  recognition  was  achieved,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Honduras.  A  handbook  titled  An  Introduction  to 
Sustainable  Tourism  (Ecotourism)  in  Central 
America,  was  produced,  and  a  regional  ecotourism 
conference,  involving  the  Secretaria  de  Integracion 
de  Turismo  Centroamericano  (SITCA),  the  World 
Tourism  Organization  (WTO),  and  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP),  was 
held  on  January  15-17  in  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
Presentations  were  made  at  the  conference  by  Dr. 
.Carr  and  Paseo  Pantera  staff. 

The  Regional  Buffer  Zone  Project  held  its 
fourth  annual  workshop  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
from  April  19  to  May  7  under  Paseo  Pantera 
Technical  Advisor  Jim  Barborak.  Included  in  the 
training  were  classroom  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  buffer  zone  management  and  sustainable 
land  use,  site  visits  to  buffer  zones  in  Costa  Rica, 
problem-solving  sessions,  and  discussions  with 
government  and  non-profit  agency  staff.  A  spe- 
cific buffer  zone  project  was  devoted  to  the  Bay 
Islands  of  Honduras.  In  five  workshops  conducted 
in  October  and  November  by  Alberto  Vega  of 
Tropical  Research  and  Development,  Inc.,  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  dive  operators,  fishermen,  resort 
owners,  and  businessmen  from  the  islands  of 
Roatan,  Guanaja,  and  Utila  developed  ideas  for 
conservation,  land-use  management,  sustainable 
development,  environmental  education,  and  a 
marine  national  park. 

Indigenous  land  use  was  also  the  focus  of 
the  First  Congress  on  Indian  Lands  in  the 
Mosquitia,  sponsored  by  Cultural  Survival  on 
September  22  and  23  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
Along  with  three  earlier  workshops  of  native  peo- 
ples in  the  Mosquitia  territory,  the  congress  con- 
sidered the  legalization  of  Indian  lands,  colo- 
nization and  deforestation,  the  encroachment  of 
multinationals,  and  the  relationship  between 
Indian  and  protected  areas,  providing  essential 
information  for  government  policy-making.  A 


master  map  showing  indigenous  land  use  and  nat- 
ural areas  was  drafted  and  reproduced  for  dis- 
semination. 

Educational  objectives  were  pursued  in  the 
Bay  Islands,  where  a  recent  population  increase 
of  50  percent  threatens  the  islands'  fragile  ecosys- 
tems. Under  Dr.  Susan  Jacobson's  direction,  a 
teachers  manual  on  marine  ecology  was  produced 
by  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Kai  Greene  and  Roatan 
elementary  school  teachers,  teacher-training  work- 
shops were  held  and  environmental  resource  cen- 
ters established  on  the  three  islands,  and  a  bilin- 
gual photographic  guidebook  titled  Bay  Islands: 
Nature  and  People  was  published  in  March.  Dr. 
Jacobsen  was  also  involved  in  developing  an  inter- 
pretive program  for  Tikal  National  Park  in  41 
Guatemala  and  an  outreach  program  for  com- 
munities around  the  tri-national  Maya  Biosphere 
Reserve.  Dr.  Jim  Conner  of  New  York  University 
began  a  project  to  improve  environmental  edu- 
cation at  four  Guatemalan  universities. 

After  two  years  of  censusing  vertebrate  pop- 
ulations every  month  in  Tikal  National  Park, 
Howard  Quigley  opened  up  a  second  monitoring 
site  in  the  Uaxatun  area,  north  of  the  park,  where 
he  will  be  able  to  study  the  effects  of  mixed  land 
use.  It  is  hoped  that  this  part  of  the  Peten  Forest 
will  be  included  in  the  Maya  Biosphere  Reserve. 
The  use  of  radiotelemetry  has  intensified  Maria  Jose 
Gonzalez's  study  of  ocellated  turkeys  in  the  area. 

In  Honduras,  a  new  project  was  begun  by 
Sergio  Midence  to  create  a  wildlife  inventory  and 
operational  plan  for  the  montane  cloud  forest  of 
La  Muralla  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Included 
are  socio-economic  studies  of  the  communities 
surrounding  the  refuge. 

The  Belize  government  officially  declared 
Glovers  Reef  Marine  Reserve  and  adopted  the 
management  plan  of  Janet  Gibson  and  Jacque 
Carter  for  the  150-mile-long  Belize  Barrier  Reef. 
Monitoring  continues  with  major  funding  from 
the  Global  Environmental  Facility  of  the  World 
Bank,  as  Gibson  proposes  several  new  marine 
reserves  and  fisheries  legislation.  World  Heritage 
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Site  status  is  being  sought  from  the  United  Nations 
for  the  reef's  reserve  areas.  The  Maya  Mountain 
Project,  directed  by  Carolyn  and  Bruce  Miller, 
also  made  progress  toward  UN  designation  as  a 
Biosphere  Reserve.  At  the  government's  request, 
the  Millers  will  prepare  a  map  linking  critical 
habitat  areas  and  assessing  natural  resources  in 
Belize,  with  the  hope  of  creating  a  biotic  corridor 
system. 

New  insights  about  sea  turtle  migration  and 
breeding  have  been  gained  by  Anne  and  Peter 
Meylan  in  the  Bocas  del  Toro  region  of  Panama. 
These  have  led  to  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing conservation  measures  at  Bastimento  Island 
Marine  Park  and  for  regulating  fisheries  in  the 
area.  In  El  Salvador,  a  three-month  field  course  in 
ornithology,  conducted  by  Oliver  Komar,  trained 
20  biologists  in  an  effort  to  begin  the  process  of 
saving  that  country's  bird  life  and  forests. 

Community  Interests.  The  Society 
TROPICAL       conducts  long-term  conservation 
SOUTH         projects  in  the  tropical  forests  of 
AMERICA       Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  and  Ecuador  that  are 
making  significant  progress  in  protecting  certain 


areas  from  the  alarming  rate  of  destruction. 
Heading  this  effort  is  Alejandro  Grajal  of 
Venezuela,  who  was  named  assistant  director  for 
Latin  American  Programs  after  several  years  of 
contributing  to  and  coordinating  Society  work 
on  the  continent. 

The  Rio  Nichare  Project,  begun  in  1989 
under  Grajal  and  ethnobotanist  Isaac  Goldstein, 
aims  to  devise  a  plan  for  sustainable  use  in  this 
key  portion  of  the  vast  Caura  Forest  in  southern 
Venezuela.  With  help  from  the  native  Ye'kuana 
Indians,  whose  livelihood  has  been  hindered  by 
illegal  fishing  in  the  area,  the  inventory  of  plant 
species  has  largely  been  completed.  In  the  Tabaro 
River  area  researchers  are  cataloguing  species  not 
identified  by  the  Ye'kuana,  Philip  Desenne  has 
censused  parrot  species,  for  which  he  is  writing  a 
conservation  plan,  and  Conrad  Vispo  has  radio- 
tracked  Amazonian  trumpeters,  tinamous,  and 
an  Amazonian  ground  cuckoo  to  determine  their 
ecological  role  and  range.  Meanwhile,  programs 
are  being  established  to  combat  malaria  in  local 
communities,  and  local  scientists  are  being  trained 
in  the  management  of  natural  resources,  includ- 
ing a  Ye'kuana  candidate  who  began  the  three- 
year  course  in  fall  1992. 


ITURI  FOREST  TIMELINE 

John  and  Terese  Hart,  Society  field  scientists  long 
at  work  in  Zaire,  have  recently  put  together  a  chart 
of  simultaneous  political  and  conservation  events 
from  1985  to  1993,  showing  the  remarkable  per- 
sistence of  the  latter. 

Political  entries  record  the  stepwise  deterioration 
of  Zaire's  government,  increase  in  social  strife,  sack- 
ing of  the  universities,  riots,  the  1992  assassination 
of  the  French  ambassador,  and  closing  of  the  bor- 
ders in  1993. 

Conservation  entries  record  a  steady  accumulation 
of  knowledge  about  the  mysterious  giraffe-like  okapi 
and  Ituri's  ecology,  growing  involvement  of  the  local 
people  in  the  work,  increasing  support  for  conser- 


vation, and,  in  1 992,  the  establishment  of  the  5,300- 
square-mile  Okapi  Wildlife  Reserve.  The  Harts 
continue  on  in  Ituri,  studying  forest  dynamics  and 
duikers  while  they  tram  local  conservationists. 


I  NT  I  R  N  A  I  IONA1    CONST  RVA  I  ION 


Charles  Munn's  work  at  Manu  National 
Park  in  Peru  continued  with  assistance  from  the 
Machiguenga  Indians,  who  renewed  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Society  to  gather  information  on 
wild  parrots  rather  than  killing  them,  in  exchange 
for  needed  goods.  The  Machiguenga  are  also  hop- 
ing to  operate  an  ecotourism  company  with  rev- 
enues designated  for  forest  protection.  The  Manu 
project  is  scheduled  to  be  featured  in  a  National 
Geographic  article  and  a  two-hour  fall  special  on 
the  Discovery  Channel. 

In  the  adjacent  Tambopata  Reserve,  Munn 
and  his  team  provided  artificial  nests  of  PVC  sewer 
pipe  to  replace  natural  nests  in  the  hollows  of 
dead  trees  that  are  disappearing  due  to  logging 
activities.  By  December,  55  nestlings  and  eggs  of 
wild  macaws  had  been  found  within  a  15-minute 
walk  of  the  research  station,  even  more  than  would 
normally  be  expected.  Munn  is  helping  to  zone 
the  reserve  for  eventual  upgrading  to  national 
park  status.  Across  the  border,  working  with 
Rosamaria  Ruiz  in  Bolivia,  Munn  surveyed  the 
proposed  Alto  Madidi  National  Park,  which  may 
merge  with  Tambopata  in  an  international  pro- 
tected zone  of  several  million  acres. 

Comparative  field  studies  by  Andrew  Taber 
and  his  team  in  the  Rios  Blanco  y  Negro  area  of 
Bolivia  revealed  the  severe  effects  of  logging  in  an 
upland  rain  forest  unusually  rich  in  wildlife  species. 
Taber's  findings  have  received  considerable  news- 
paper coverage  and  may  be  curtailing  the  onslaught 
of  logging  operations.  His  emergency  management 
recommendations  call  for  guard  posts  and  upgrad- 
ing protection  of  the  two  rivers  from  ministerial 
decree  to  law.  Some  38  students  were  trained  and 
helped  in  field  research  here  and  at  Flor  de  Oro  in 
Noel  Kempff  Mercado  National  Park.  USAID 
awarded  $20  million  to  the  Society  and  three  other 
collaborators  to  study  the  possibilities  of  sustain- 
able forestry  in  Bolivia's  lowland  forests. 

After  surveying  fish  in  Brazil's  Lake 
Mamiraua  and  nearby  city  fish  markets,  Marcio 
Ayres'  project  recommended  that  the  lake  be 
closed  to  fishing.  In  late  1992,  the  team  also  under- 


took the  first  official  bird  survey  in  the  unique 
flooded  forest  reserve,  where  water  levels  in  the 
wet  season  are  up  to  40  feet  higher  than  in  the 
dry  season  and  the  ecology  depends  on  a  delicate 
balance  of  aquatic  and  plant  life.  Human  depen- 
dence on  the  environment  was  explored,  and  peo- 
ple were  informed  about  the  importance  of  the 
project  and  conservation  on  radio  and  through 
school  primers  written  by  project  staff.  Eleven 
graduate  students  attended  Dr.  Ayres'  field  train- 
ing course  at  the  Ecological  Station  in  October. 

The  Mamiraua  Project  was  awarded  out- 
standing support  during  the  year  by  the  British 
Office  of  Development  Assistance  and  by  the 
Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature,  which,  in  November, 
also  honored  Dr.  Ayres  with  its  gold  medal.  43 

Projects  in  Colombia  included  Luis  Miguel 
Renjifo's  work  in  the  high  Andes,  where  he  made 
a  number  of  unusual  bird  sightings  and  monitored 
various  fruit-eating  birds,  Heidi  Rubio's  work  on 
the  use  of  wildlife  by  Embera  Indians,  and  Maria 
Elfi  Chaves'  regional  training  and  small  grants  pro- 
gram. In  Ecuador,  Jody  Stallings  coordinated  a 
series  of  training  courses  in  field  methods. 

The  Patagonian  Plan.  In  a  major 
TEMPERATE      breakthrough,  the  Society's  three- 
SOUTH         year  project  to  develop  a  Coastal 
AMERICA       Zone  Management  Plan  for  Pat- 
agonia was  accepted  for  funding 
by  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme 
through  a  Global  Environmental  Facility  (GEF) 
grant.  Spearheading  the  effort  were  William  Conway 
and  Amy  Vedder  in  New  York  and  Graham 
Harris  and  Claudio  Campagna  in  Argentina. 

The  Society  has  been  involved  in  conserva- 
tion along  the  nearly  1,500-mile  Patagonian  coast 
for  32  years,  and  has  conducted  numerous  long- 
range  projects  there,  including  those  at  Punta 
Tombo,  Peninsula  Valdes,  and  Punta  Leon.  Now, 
Society  scientists  will  be  working  with  regional 
and  local  governments  to  promote  and  ensure  the 
conservation  of  biodiversity  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  coast. 
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Large  concentrations  of  colonial  seabirds 
and  marine  mammals  make  this  region  sensitive 
to  disturbance,  particularly  to  chemical  runoffs, 
oil  spills,  and  overfishing.  Since  both  the  wildlife 
and  the  human  communities  are  dependent  on  a 
healthy  environment,  and  on  an  abundance  of 
fish  resources,  it  is  imperative  that  intelligent  man- 
agement of  both  marine  and  terrestrial  ecology 
be  instituted.  That  is  the  point  of  the  Plan  as  it 
will  be  developed  by  the  Society  through  the 
Fundacion  Patagonia  Natural  under  Harris  and 
other  regional  organizations. 

In  his  studies  of  sea  elephants  and  sea  lions 
at  Peninsula  Valdes,  Campagna  used  special 
devices  to  record  the  depth  of  their  dives  while 
feeding.  The  information  gathered  by  Campagna 
and  his  students  will  be  important  in  determin- 
ing what  the  pinnipeds  are  feeding  on  and  where 
they  need  to  be  protected. 

Dee  Boersma's  Magellanic  penguin  project 
at  Punta  Tombo,  now  in  its  12th  year,  ran  into 
problems  caused  by  an  oil  spill  along  the  coast, 
which  killed  16,500  birds  in  a  population  of 
250,000  breeding  pairs.  Volunteer  teams  were 
mobilized  by  Boersma,  Campagna,  and  Harris  to 
wash  the  feathers  clean,  but  few  of  the  affected 
penguins  survived.  But  work  was  done  with  the 
local  community  that  may  lead  to  better  preven- 
tive measures,  the  enforcement  of  laws  to  fine  pol- 
luters, and  the  creation  of  a  marine  reserve  in  the 
area. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  Patricia 
Majluf  worked  with  government  agencies  on  the 
possibility  of  turning  her  Punta  San  Juan  site  into 
an  official  research  area,  offering  it  some  degree 
of  protection.  This  would  help,  for  instance,  alle- 
viate problems  raised  by  the  harvesting  of  sea  lions 
and  guano  now  being  proposed,  which  threatens 
to  severely  disrupt  the  research  as  well  as  the  envi- 
ronment itself.  Majluf  is  mounting  a  campaign, 
with  other  non-governmental  organizations,  to 
combat  the  incursions,  building  on  educational 
efforts  that  have  already  had  some  success  with 
fishermen  and  their  families. 


Monitoring  Markets,  Headway 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  November, 

TROPICAL 

^Ifl  most  of  the  Society  s  held  scien- 
tists in  tropical  Asia  gathered  for 
a  regional  conference  in  Kota 
Kinabalu,  Sabah,  Malaysian  Borneo.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  consensus  reflected  in  many  of  the  reports 
that  hunting  is  at  least  as  great  a  threat  to  wildlife 
as  habitat  destruction  in  the  tropical  forests  of 
Asia.  It  was  therefore  requested  that  wildlife  mar- 
kets be  monitored  wherever  possible  and  that  the 
information  gathered  be  relayed  to  Sompoad 
Srikosamatara  of  Mahidol  University  in  Thailand, 
who  is  developing  a  database  which  may  help 
track  the  demand  for  and  illegal  distribution  of 
wildlife  meat  and  parts. 

The  wide-ranging  Srikosamatara's  work  in 
the  subject  of  illegal  trade  has  focused  on  the  Thai- 
Laos  border  area.  Now  he  has  completed  a  sur- 
vey of  wildlife  conservation  along  the  border  in 
response  to  the  Mekong  Committee's  interest  in 
creating  a  transnational  park  along  the  Mekong 
River  between  Pha  Taem  and  Phu  Xiang  Thong 
national  parks  in  Thailand.  In  January, 
Srikosamatara  began  a  survey,  with  Director  for 
Science  George  Schaller,  to  assess  the  status  and 
distribution  of  wildlife  throughout  Laos,  focus- 
ing on  such  endangered  species  as  the  Sumatran 
rhino,  the  tiger,  and  the  pseudo-oryx.  He  also 
began  training  Laotian  wildlife  managers. 
Although  there  are  no  wildlife  laws  in  Laos,  the 
government  recognizes  the  need  for  conservation 
and  is  setting  up  a  system  of  protected  areas,  in 
part,  at  least,  to  prevent  neighboring  countries 
such  as  Thailand  from  exploiting  Laos's  abun- 
dant natural  resources. 

Even  Myanmar  (Burma),  closed  to  the  out- 
side world  since  the  early  1960s,  is  beginning  to 
show  an  interest  in  saving  its  wildlife.  In  June 
1993,  new  Assistant  Director  for  Asia  Alan 
Rabinowitz,  was  invited  to  Yangon  (Rangoon), 
where  he  met  with  assistant  directors  of  the  Forest 
Department's  Wildlife  and  Sanctuaries  Division 
to  discuss  preliminary  survey  work  and  training 
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for  wildlife  and  forestry  staff.  Rabinowitz  pro- 
posed his  own  research  of  the  wild  cat  popula- 
tion, especially  the  tiger,  and  George  Schaller  will 
conduct  general  wildlife  surveys,  of  the  takin  and 
red  panda,  among  others,  when  he  travels  to  the 
Himalayas  of  northern  Myanmar  in  spring  1994. 

Also  on  the  Southeast  Asian  mainland,  the 
Society  will  be  the  first  foreign  organization  to 
initiate  conservation  research  in  Vietnam.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Institute  for  Ecology  and 
Biological  Resources  in  Hanoi,  Malaysian 
Research  Fellow  Ramesh  Boonratana  will  lead  a 


six-month  field  project  to  study  the  critically 
endangered  golden  monkey  in  Na  Haeng  Province 
northwest  of  Hanoi.  Indian  zoologist  Shanthim 
Dawson  will  conduct  a  survey  of  flora  and  fauna, 
including  the  kouprey,  in  Ha  tinh  and  Nge  anh 
provinces  along  the  border  with  Laos. 

In  Malaysian  Borneo,  Boonratana  contin- 
ued his  research  on  the  proboscis  monkey  in  the 
Kinabatangan  River  floodplain,  and  conducted, 
with  Rabinowitz,  and  extensive  survey  of 
Sumatran  rhinos  in  the  Danum  Valley  of  Sabah. 
Fewer  rhinos  were  found  than  expected,  along 


The  Society's  advocacy  of  conservation  action  is  at 
a  higher  pitch  today  than  anytime  since  William 
Hornaday's  clarion  calls  for  migratory  bird  laws, 
hunting  regulations,  and  wildlife  reserves  early  in  the 
century.  In  a  program  coordinated  by  Policy  Analyst 
Dorene  Bolze,  the  Society's  field  scientists  and  cura- 
tors are  pushing  the  cause  of  conservation  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts: 


the  world  and  delineates  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions based  on  our  field  expertise. 
— Drawing  attention  to  the  wildlife  trade  in  Asia, 
particularly  for  traditional  medicines,  the  Society 
pressed  the  U.S.  government  to  consider  trade  sanc- 
tions against  China,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and 
Yemen  for  violating  the  CITES  prohibition  on  trad- 
ing in  rhino  horn.  As  a 
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— The  Ivory  Trade  and 
Conserving  the  African 
Elephant,  the  Conser- 
vation Policy  Program's 
first  report,  supported 
continuation  of  the  inter- 
national moratorium  on 
the  ivory  trade.  It  was 
well  received  at  the  1992 
meeting  of  CITES  in 
Japan,  and  the  ban  was 
continued. 

—The  Wild  Bird 
Conservation  Act  was 
passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  October 
1992.  A  significant  vic- 
tory for  the  Society  and 

other  conservation  groups,  the  law  prohibits  the 
importation  of  wild-caught  birds  listed  in  CITES. 
The  Wild  Bird  Trade:  When  a  Bird  in  the  Hand 
Means  None  in  the  Bush,  the  program's  second  pol- 
icy report,  assesses  problems  of  the  bird  trade  around 
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Advertisment  for  tiger  bone  pills,  now 
presumably  banned,  in  Kunming,  China 


result,  significant  steps 
were  taken  by  each  coun- 
try that  should  reduce  the 
rhino  horn  trade.  China 
has  also  banned  the  sale 
of  tiger  parts,  responding 
to  international  pressure, 
and  has  stopped  support- 
ing the  breeding  of  tigers 
for  their  parts,  a  com- 
mercial venture  the 
Society  opposed  in  a  posi- 
tion statement. 
— With  50  other  organi- 
zations, the  Society  joined 
in  the  effort  to  renew  the 
U.S.  Endangered  Species 
Act,  including  amend- 
ments that  would  increase  funding  for  protecting 
threatened  wildlife.  Because  of  our  expertise  in  the 
field,  we  are  focusing  on  international  aspects  of  the 
Act,  including  the  U.S.  implementation  of  the  CITES 
treatv. 
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with  the  evidence  of  hunters'  camps. 

The  Malaysian  program  in  Borneo,  heavily 
funded  by  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  Mac  Arthur 
Foundation,  achieved  two  major  goals  with  the 
completion  of  Elizabeth  Bennett's  massive  report 
on  1 1  surveys  of  current  and  proposed  protected 
areas  in  Sarawak  and  the  publication  of  Alan 
Rabinowitz's  extensive  training  manual,  which 
will  be  useful  for  courses  throughout  Asia.  Bennett's 
report  was  accepted  by  the  Sarawak  government 
and  she  will  be  preparing  it  for  wider  distribution. 

Carel  van  Schaik,  who  has  done  his  share  of 
training,  was  completing  his  last  field  season  study- 
ing the  "Determinants  of  biomass  and  diversity 
of  animal  communities  in  Northern  Sumatran 
Forests."  He  visited  four  sites  between  January 
and  March,  collecting  data  on  fruit  abundance 
and  bird  diversity,  and  observing  the  density  of 
orangutans  in  two  of  the  sites  and  elephants  in 
one.  On  the  Indonesian  island  of  Sulawesi, 
Margaret  Kinnaird  and  Timothy  O'Brien  are 
investigating  the  effect  of  human-induced  habi- 
tat disturbance  on  fruit-bearing  trees  and  the  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  them,  particularly  black 
macaques,  Sulawesi  red-knobbed  hornbills, 
pigeons,  fruit  doves,  parrots,  mynahs,  and  ori- 
oles. Kinnaird  and  O'Brien  were  assisted  by  stu- 
dents and  local  people  throughout  and  also  orga- 
nized patrols  to  guard  the  Tangkoko  Reserve 
during  periods  of  intensive  hunting. 

In  Papua  New  Guinea,  Bruce  Beehler  began 
a  lowland  rain  forest  project  in  the  Lakekamu- 
Kunamaipa  Basin,  and  Jamie  James  was  appoint- 
ed Crater  Mountain  field  representative,  to  bol- 
ster the  work  of  the  Research  and  Conservation 
Foundation  of  Papua  New  Guinea  and  act  as  liai- 
son between  Pawaiian  and  Gimi  landowners  and 
the  Department  of  Environment  and  Conservation. 
Since  most  of  the  land  is  owned  by  individual 
tribes,  their  support  will  be  essential  as  pressure 
increases  for  the  development  of  the  nation's  con- 
siderable resources. 


Snow  Leopards  to  Bengal  Tigers. 

„   While  conducting  intensive  field 

TEMPERATE  * 

Uglfl  surveys  in  Mongolia  s  Great  Gobi 

National  Park,  George  Schaller 
helped  Tom  McCarthy  of  the 
University  of  Montana  set  up  a  three-year,  coun- 
try-wide survey  of  snow  leopards.  They  success- 
fully radio-collared  a  young  female  and  followed 
her  through  the  same  area  of  the  Altai  Mountains 
where  Schaller  worked  in  1990.  Schaller's  recent 
book,  The  Last  Panda,  which  examines  the  per- 
verse evolution  of  panda  conservation  into  panda 
exploitation,  received  wide  attention  in  the 
American  and  Asian  press,  as  well  as  U.S.  gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned  with  Chinese  trade. 

In  China  itself,  William  Bleisch  and  Professor 
Ji  Weizhi  of  the  Kunming  Institute  of  Zoology 
initiated  surveys  of  tropical  and  subtropical  habi- 
tats in  Yunnan  Province  to  assess  conservation 
priorities  and  formulate  management  recom- 
mendations. Based  on  Bleisch's  research  in  the 
Fanjiang  Mountain  Reserve  in  Yunnan,  recom- 
mendations have  already  been  made  that  will  help 
the  forestry  department  protect  the  mountain  for- 
est habitat  of  the  Guizhou  golden  monkey. 

The  intrepid  work  of  Ullas  Karanth  on  tigers, 
leopards,  wild  dogs  (dhole),  and  other  wildlife  in 
Nagarahole  National  Park  received  some  encour- 
agement on  March  1,  1993,  when  the  Karnataka 
State  government  accepted  the  expert  committee 
report  on  problems  in  the  park.  Karanth  is  plan- 
ning a  new  all-India  tiger  survey  as  part  of  the 
Society's  comprehensive  Project  Tiger. 
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The  Society's  International  Field  Projects 


African  Savannas 

1.  African  Elephant  Action 
Plan.  David  Western. 

2.  Rhino  Rescue  Fund. 
David  Western. 

3.  Ethiopian  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Organization 
(EWCO)  Support,  Ethi- 
opia. Jesse  C.  Hillman. 

4.  Conservation  Education, 
Ethiopia.  John  Osborne. 

5.  Awash  National  Park 
Management,  Ethiopia. 
Catherine  Schloeder  and 
Michael  Jacobs. 

6.  Savanna  Africa  Coor- 
dination and  Adminis- 
tration, Kenya.  David 
Western. 

7.  Amboseli  National  Park, 
Kenya.  David  Western. 

8.  Kitengela  Corridor 
Ecological  Design, 
Kenya.  Helen  Gichohi. 

9.  Nairobi  National  Park 
Management,  Kenya. 
Helen  Gichohi. 

10.  Elephants  Outside  of 
Parks,  Kenya.  John 
Waithaka. 

11.  Nakuru  National  Park 
Management,  Kenya. 
Evans  Mwangi. 

12.  Elephant  Genetics  and 
Ivory  Trade,  Kenya. 
Nicholas  Georgiadis. 

13.  Impact  of  Tourism  in 
Masai  Mara,  Kenya. 
Christopher  Gakahu. 

14.  Ecological  Impact  of 
Abandoned  Maasai 
Settlements,  Kenya. 
Andrew  Muchiru. 

15.  Wildlife  Clubs  of 
Kenya.  David  Western 

16.  Coral  Reef  Conserva- 
tion, Kenya.  Tim 
McClanahan. 

17.  Ecotourism  Society  of 
Kenya.  Chris  Gakahu. 

18.  "The  Ecology  of  a 
Truncated  Ecosystem" 
the  Athi-Kapiti  Plains, 
Kenya.  Helen  Gichohi. 

19.  Conservation  of  Desert- 
dwelling  Black  Rhinos, 
Namibia.  Joel  Berger. 


20.  Conservation  of  the 
Black-faced  Impala, 
Namibia.  Wendy  Green 
and  Aron  Rothstein. 

21.  Tanzanian  Operations 
and  Jackal  Ecology, 
Tanzania.  Patricia 
Moehlman. 

22.  Ecological  Research  and 
Training,  Tanzania. 
Conservator  of  the 
Ngorongoro  Crater 
Area  Authority, 
Serengeti  Wildlife 
Research  Institute,  and 
Patricia  Moehlman. 

23.  Environmental  Mon- 
itoring and  Training,  in 
National  Parks,  Tan- 
zania. Director  General 
of  Tanzania  National 
Parks,  Serengeti  Wildlife 
Research  Institute,  and 
Patricia  Moehlman. 

24.  Training  and  Education, 
Tanzania.  Patricia 
Moehlman. 

25.  Poaching  Impact  on 
Wildebeest,  Tanzania. 
Simon  Mduma. 

26.  Conservation  of  Pancake 
Tortoise,  Tanzania. 
Donald  Moll,  Michael 
Klemens,  Kim  Howell, 
and  Anni  Brautigan. 

27.  Conservation  and  Hu- 
man Ecology,  Tanzania. 
Kathleen  Galvin  and 
James  Ellis. 

28.  Wild  Dog  Conservation, 
Zimbabwe.  Joshua 
Ginsberg  and  Claire 

Da  vies. 

African  Forests 

29.  Forest  Elephant  and  Ape 
Surveys  and  Manage- 
ment Plans.  Richard 
Barnes. 

30.  Community  Surveys. 
William  Weber. 

31.  BSP/WCS/AWF/WWF 
Protected  Area  Conser- 
vation Strategy;  Training 
Assessment.  Annette 
Lanjouw. 


32.  Biological  Inventory  and 
Training.  The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society/ 
USAID,  Cameroon. 
James  and  Maureen 
Powell. 

33.  Wildlife  Surveys,  The 
Wildlife  Conservation 
Society /EC,  Cameroon. 
Karl  Stromayer  and 
Atanga  Ekobo. 

34.  Strategic  Planning 
Mission  in  Lobeke 
Region  of  Southeast 
Cameroon.  Jefferson 
Hall  and  Bryan  Curran. 

35.  Ecology  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Small  Carni- 
vores, Central  African 
Republic.  Justina  Ray. 

36.  Forest  Elephant  Mon- 
itoring and  Genetics, 
Central  African  Repub- 
lic. Andrea  Turkalo. 

37.  Congo  Forest  Conser- 
vation, The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society/ 
USAID,  Congo.  Michael 
Fay,  Matthew  Hatch- 
well,  Richard  Ruggiero, 
and  Marcellin  Agnagna. 

38.  Manatees,  Coastal 
Mangrove  Conservation, 
and  Education,  Ivory 
Coast.  Kouadio  Akoi 
and  James  Powell. 

39.  Butterflies  and  Bio- 
diversity Indicators  for 
Conservation,  Malagasy 
Republic.  Claire 
Kremen  and  Vincent 
Razafimahatratra. 

40.  Nyungwe  Forest  Project, 
The  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Society/  USAID, 
Rwanda.  Liz  Williamson, 
Samuel  Kanyamibwa, 
and  Robert  and  Cheryl 
Fimbel. 

41.  Rain  Forest  Conserva- 
tion and  Education, 
Sierra  Leone.  John  Oates 
and  Emmanuel  Alieu. 


42.  Kibale  Forest  Project, 
The  Wildlife 
Conservation 
Society/USAID,  Uganda. 
Andrew  Johns,  Isabirye 
Basuta,  Marijke 
Steenbeck,  and  Graham 
Reid. 

43.  Chimpanzee  Ecology 
and  Behavior,  Uganda. 
Isabirye  Basuta. 

44.  Wild  Coffee  Ecology 
and  Economic  Potential, 
Uganda.  John  Kasenene. 

45.  Okapi  Ecology  and 
Conservation,  Zaire. 
John  and  Terese  Hart. 

46.  Duiker  Ecology,  Zaire. 
John  Hart. 

47.  Training  and  Monitor- 
ing, The  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Society/USAID, 
Zaire.  John  and  Terese 
Hart. 

48.  Comparative  Forest 
Dynamics,  Zaire.  Terese 
Hart. 

49.  Wildlife  Surveys,  Zaire. 
Claude  Sikubwabo. 

Tropical  South  America 

50.  Ungulate  Research  and 
Training  Program, 
Bolivia.  Andrew  Taber 
and  Fundacion  Amigos 
de  la  Naturaleza  (FAN). 

51.  Wildlife  Techniques 
Training,  Bolivia. 
Damian  Rumiz. 

52.  Cracid  Surveys,  Bolivia. 
Guy  Cox. 

53.  Siriono  Indian  Hunting 
Practices,  Bolivia. 
Wendy  Townsend. 

54.  Abundance,  Distribu- 
tion, and  Habitat  Use  of 
Crocodilians  in  Beni, 
Bolivia.  Luis  F.  Pacheco. 

55.  Alto  Madidi  Protected 
Area  Planning,  Bolivia. 
Rosa  Maria  Cruz. 

56.  Chaco  National  Park 
Feasibility  Study, 
Bolivia.  Andrew  Taber. 

57.  Status  of  Blue-throated 
Macaw,  Bolivia.  Charles 
Munn. 
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58.  Flooded  Forest  Conser- 
vation, Central  Amazon, 
The  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society/ WWF,  Brazil. 
Jose  Marcio  Ayres. 

59.  Capybara  Management 
and  Harvest  in  Marajo, 
Brazil.  J.R.  de  Alencar 
Moriera. 

60.  Seed  dispersal  in  Varzea 
forest,  Brazil.  A.  Pires. 

61.  Rio  Jarua  Mammals, 
Brazil.  M.N.  Ferreira  de 
Silva. 

62.  Hyacinth  Macaws, 
Brazil.  Charles  Munn 
and  Carlos  Yamashita. 

63.  White-lipped  Peccaries, 
Brazil.  Joe  Fragoso. 

64.  Biogeography,  Western 
Amazon,  Brazil.  Jay 
Malcolm. 

65.  Deer  Conservation  in 
the  Pantanal,  Brazil. 
Laurenz  Pinder. 

66.  Xavante  Indian  Con- 
servation Project,  Brazil. 
F.  Leeuwenberger. 

67.  Frugivores  in  the 
Atlantic  Forest,  Brazil. 
Mario  Galetti. 

68.  Frugivores  in  Small  Pro- 
tected Areas,  S.E.  Brazil. 
Sandra  rk>s  Mikich. 

69.  Distribution  of  Birds 
Along  High  Altitudinal 
Gradient,  Atlantic 
Forests,  Brazil.  Jaqueline 
Goerck. 

70.  Vertical  Stratification 
of  Spiders  in  Cloud 
Forests,  Colombia. 
Carlos  Valerrama. 

71.  Regional  Training 
Coordination,  Colombia. 
Maria  Elff  Chaves. 

72.  Student  Grants  Program, 
Colombia.  Maria  Elfi 
Chaves  and  GEA. 

73.  Ecology  of  the  Yellow- 
spotted  Amazonian 
River  Turtle,  Colombia. 
Vivian  Patricia  Paez  and 
Brian  Bock. 

74.  Fauna  Demand  by 
Indigenous  Embera 
Groups  in  Urria 
National  Park, 
Colombia.  Heidi  Rubio. 

75.  Insectivorous  birds  in 
Choco,  Colombia.  L. 
Naranjo  and  P.  Chacon. 


76.  Alto  Quindio  Avifauna 
Conservation  in  the 
Pantanal,  Colombia. 
Luis  Miguel  Renjifo. 

77.  Avian  Seed  Dispersers, 
Colombia.  Sandra 
Arango  Caro. 

78.  Salvini's  Curassow, 
Colombia.  Marcela 
Santamaria  Gomez. 

79.  Bird  Frugivores  in  a  Tro- 
pical Cloud  Forest,  Co- 
lombia. Carla  Restrepo. 

80.  Conservation  of  the 
Orinoco  Crocodile, 
Colombia.  L.M.  Lugo 
Rugeles. 

81.  Curassow  Population 
Analysis,  Ecuador. 
Arlyne  Johnson. 

82.  Mountain  Taper,  Ecua- 
dor. Craig  Downer, 
Armando  Castellanos, 
and  Jaime  Cevallos. 

83.  USAID/CARE/WCS/ 
TNC/Sustainable  Use  of 
Biological  Resources 
(SUBIR)  Project, 
Ecuador.  Jody  Stallings, 
Alejandro  Grajal,  and 
EcoCiencia. 

84.  Wildlife  Training 
Courses,  Ecuador.  Eco- 
Ciencia, Peter  Feinsinger, 
and  Martha  Crump. 

85.  Student  Grants  Program, 
Ecuador.  EcoCiencia. 

86.  Amazon  Macaw  Ecology 
and  Conservation,  Peru. 
Charles  Munn  and 
Eduardo  Nycander. 

87.  Tambopata  Reserve 
Planning,  Peru.  Charles 
Munn  and  ACSS. 

88.  Brazil  Nut  Trees,  Peru. 
Enrique  Ortiz. 

89.  Rio  Nichare  Rain-forest 
Conservation,  Venezuela. 
Philip  Desenne  and 
EcoNatura. 

90.  Rio  Nichare  Ethno- 
biology  Conservation, 
Venezuela.  Issac 
Goldstein. 

91.  Tapir  Ecology  and  Con- 
servation, Venezuela. 
Leonardo  Salas. 

92.  Henri  Pittier  National 
Park  Support,  Venezuela. 
Amigos  del  Parque 
Nacional  Henri  Pittier 
and  Alejandro  Grajal. 


93.  Student  Grants  Program, 
Venezuela.  EcoNatura. 

94.  Parrot  Trade  and  Con- 
servation, Venezuela. 
Philip  Desenne. 

95.  Orinoco  Crocodile 
Conservation, 
Venezuela.  John 
Thorbjarnarson  and 
FUDENA. 

96.  Anaconda  Ecology, 
Venezuela.  Jesus  Rivas, 
Maria  Mufioz,  John 
Thorbjarnarson  and 
Profauna. 

97.  National  Park  Manage- 
ment and  Training,  The 
Wildlife  Conservation 
Society/EC,  Venezuela. 
National  Parks  Institute 
of  Venezuela  (INPAR- 
QUES),  Jose  Ochoa, 
Alejandro  Grajal,  and 
EcoNatura. 

98.  Timber  Exploitation  and 
Wildlife  Populations, 
Venezuela.  Jose  Ochoa 
and  Audubon  de 
Venezuela. 

99.  Hunter  Education 
around  National  Parks, 
Venezuela.  Jose  Lorenzo 
Silva. 

100.  Private  Landowner 
Conservation  Initiative, 
Venezuela.  Donald 
Taphorn. 

101.  Spider  Monkey 
Ecology,  Venezuela. 
Hernan  Castellanos. 

102.  Bird  Conservation  in 
Managed  Tropical 
Forests,  Venezuela. 
Douglas  Mason. 

103.  Biocide  Use  in  the 
Llanos,  Venezuela. 
Gianfranco  Basili  and 
Stanley  Temple. 

104.  Yellow-shouldered 
Amazon,  Venezuela. 
Franklin  Rojas-Suarez, 
Virginia  Sanz,  Provita 
Mariana,  and  Matilde 
Baglietto. 

105.  Tegu  Lizard  Ecology, 
Venezuela.  Emilio 
Herrera. 

106.  Cebus  Monkey  Biology 
and  Genetics,  Venezuela. 
Ximena  Valderrama. 


Temperate  South  America 

107.  Province  of  Chubut 
Conservation,  Argen- 
tina. William  Conway. 

108.  Magellanic  Penguin 
Research,  Argentina.  P. 
Dee  Boersma. 

109.  Sea  Lions  and  Coastal 
Zone  Management, 
Argentina.  Claudio  Cam- 
pagna  and  Pablo  Yorio. 

1 10.  Valdes  Station  Man- 
agement, Argentina. 
Graham  Harris. 

111.  Punta  Leon  Seabirds  and 
Mammals,  Argentina. 
Graham  Harris,  Claudio 
Campagna,  and  Pablo 
Yorio. 

112.  Oiled  Penguin  Research, 
Argentina.  EcoBios. 

113.  Flamingos  in  Northwest 
Argentina.  Enrique 
Bucher  and  Terence 
Boyle. 

114.  Culpeo  Foxes,  Argentina. 
Andres  Novaro. 

115.  Flamingo  Center,  Chile. 
Corporacion  Nacional 
Forestal  (CONAF). 

116.  Protection  of  Punta  San 
Juan  Fur  Seals,  Peru. 
Patricia  Majluf. 

117.  Fisheries  and  Marine 
Mammal  Conflicts, 
Peru.  Patricia  Majluf 
and  Cecilia  Rivas. 

11 8.  Wildlife  Surveys  and 
Monitoring,  Peru. 
Patricia  Majluf. 

119.  Student  Grants  Pro- 
gram, Peru.  Patricia 
Majluf  and  APECO. 

120.  Humboldt  Penguins, 
Peru.  Carlos  Zalavaga 
and  Rosana  Paredes. 

121.  Conservation  Education- 
Fishing  Communities, 
Peru.  Cecilia  Rivas. 

Mesoamerica  and  the  Caribbean  Basin 

122.  Paseo  Pantera  Cooper- 
ative Program.  The 
Wildlife  Conservation 
Society/CCC/USAID. 
Archie  Carr  III,  James 
Barborak,  and  Kathleen 
Williams. 

123.  Belize  Barrier  Reef 
Management,  Belize. 
Janet  Gibson  and 
Jacquc  Carter. 
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124.  Tropical  Forest  Reserve 
Planning,  Belize.  Bruce 
and  Carolyn  Miller. 

125.  Conservation  of 
Biodiversity,  Belize. 
Jeanerte  Bider,  Vernon 
Card,  and  Douglas 
James. 

126.  Nesting  Ecology',  Food 
Habits,  and  Population 
Survey  of  Morelet's 
Crocodile,  Belize. 
Richard  R.  Montanucci 
and  Steven  G.  Piatt. 

127.  Tarpon  Status,  Costa 
Rica.  John  Dean  and 
William  McLarney. 

128.  Forest  Fragments 
Maintenance  and 
Biodiversity,  Costa 
Rica.  Carlos  Guindon. 

129.  Conservation  Genetics 
of  the  Green  Sea  Turtle, 
Costa  Rica.  Tigerin 
Peare. 

130.  Creation  of  Wildlife 
Habitat,  Costa  Rica.  F. 
Lynn  Carpenter  and 
Mario  Cordero. 

131.  Collared  Peccaries, 
Costa  Rica.  Isa 
Torrealba  and  Jaime 
Rau  Acuna. 

132.  Ecological  Restoration, 
The  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Society/USAID, 

El  Salvador.  James 
Barborak. 

133.  Field  Ornithology 
Training  Workshop,  El 
Salvador.  Oliver  Komar. 

134.  Parrot  Biology,  El 
Salvador.  Alicia  Diaz 
and  Nestor  Herrera. 

135.  Greater  Peten  Conser- 
vation Planning, 
Guatemala.  Howard 
Quigley,  Milton  Cabrera, 
and  Maria  Gonzalez. 

136.  Mayarema  Environ- 
mental Education.  The 
Wildlife  Conservation 
Society/USAID,  Guate- 
mala. Susan  Jacobson, 
Cesar  Aguilar,  and 
Magali  Jurado. 

137.  Ocellated  Turkey  in 
Tikal  National  Park, 
Guatemala.  Maria  Jose 
Gonzalez  and  Maria 
Mercedes  Lopez. 


138.  Coral  Reef  and  Marine 
System  Gonservation 
Education,  Honduras. 
Susan  Jacobson. 

1 39.  Conservation  Area 
Documentation,  Hon- 
duras. Vince  Murphy. 

140.  Park  Corridor  Planning, 
Tortuguero,  Panama. 
Archie  Carr  III. 

141.  Marine  Turtle  Exology, 
Panama.  Anne  and 
Peter  Meylan. 

142.  Bastimentos  Marine 
National  Park,  Panama. 
ANCON. 

143.  Wildlife  Use  and  Park 
Management,  Panama. 
Julieta  Samudio. 

144.  Buffer  Zone  Systems, 
Panama.  Richard 
Condit. 

145.  Land  and  Indigenous 
People,  Eastern  Panama. 
Peter  Herlihy. 

Tropical  Asia 

146.  Reserve  Management 
Training  Program, 
China.  Ji  Weizhi,  Alan 
Rabinowitz,  and 
Elizabeth  Bennett. 

147.  Program  Integration, 
China.  William  Bleisch. 

148.  Conservation  Database, 
China.  Ji  Weizhi. 

149.  Wildlife  Surveys  and 
Monitoring,  China. 
Zhoa  Qikun,  Wang 
Yingsian,  and  Han 
Lianxian. 

150.  Career  Development 
and  Conservation 
Planning,  China. 
William  Bleisch. 

151.  Conservation 
Education,  China. 
Shi  Liming,  Charles 
Beier,  and  Ji  Weizhi. 

152.  Forest  Conservation 
Policies,  India. 
Balachander  Ganesan. 

153.  Tigers  and  Other  Car- 
nivores, Nagarahole 
National  Park,  mdia. 
Ullas  Karanth. 

154.  Ecology  of  Wood- 
peckers, Kerala,  India. 
V.  Santharam. 


155.  Conflict  Between  Local 
Communities  and  a 
Wildlife  Sanctuary, 
Kerala,  India.  Sultana 
Bashir. 

156.  Conservation  Ecology 
of  the  Great  Pied 
Hornbill,  India. 
Ragupathy  Kannan  and 
Douglas  James. 

157.  Tropical  Ecology  of 
Northern  Sulawesi, 
Indonesia.  Margaret 
Kinnaird  and  Tim 
O'Brien. 

158.  Conservation  Training, 
Sumatra,  Indonesia. 
Carel  van  Schaik. 

159.  Conservation  Biology 
of  the  Babirusa  in 
Sulawesi,  Indonesia. 
Lynn  Marion  Clayton 
and  David  Macdonald. 

160.  Remnant  Trees  and 
Frugivores  in  Regenera- 
tion Burned  Forest, 
Indonesia.  Adi  Susilo. 

161.  Conservation  Training 
for  Wildlife  Managers, 
Laos.  Sompoad 
Srikosmatara. 

162.  Wildlife  Management, 
Sarawak  and  Sabah, 
Malaysia.  Elizabeth 
Bennett. 

163.  Training,  Sarawak  and 
Sabah,  Malaysia.  Alan 
Rabinowitz  and 
Elizabeth  Bennett. 

164.  Proboscis  Monkeys, 
Sabah,  Malaysia. 
Ramesh  Boonratana. 

165.  Effects  of  Logging, 
Sarawak,  Malaysia. 
Zainuddin  Dahaban. 

166.  Effects  of  Forest  Land 
Use  on  Biodiversity, 
Sarawak,  Malaysia. 
Michael  Meredith. 

167.  Conservation  Status  of 
Forest  Birds,  Malaysia. 
Charles  Francis. 

168.  Ecological  Study,  Con- 
trol and  Management 
of  Game  Species 
Hunted,  Sarawak  and 
Sabah,  Malaysia. 
Elizabeth  Bennett. 


1 69.  Conservation  Manage- 
ment of  the  Bornean 
Banded  l-angur, 
Sarawak,  Malaysia. 
Karen  Kool. 

1 70.  Support  for  the  Conser- 
vation Foundation  of 
Papua  New  Guinea. 
Karol  Kisokau,  Eleanor 
Brown,  and  David 
Vosseler. 

171.  Cassowary  Ecology  and 
Forest  Conservation, 
Papua  New  Guinea. 
Andrew  Mack  and 
Debra  Wright. 

172.  Montane  Cuscus  Con- 
servation, Papua  New 
Guinea.  Keyt  Fisher. 

173.  Wildlife  Surveys  and 
Forest  Ecology,  Papua 
New  Guinea.  Bruce 
Beehler. 

174.  Conservation  Biology 
Training,  Papua  New 
Guinea.  Eleanor  Brown 
and  Michael  Hopkins. 

175.  Crater  Mountain  Rural 
Development,  Papua 
New  Guinea.  David 
Gillison. 

176.  Distribution  and  Con- 
servation of  Hoofed 
Mammals,  Thailand. 
Sompoad  Srikosamatara. 

177.  Conservation  Training, 
Thailand.  Sompoad 
Srikosamatara. 

178.  Tiger  Census,  Thailand. 
Alan  Rabinowitz. 

Temperate  Asia 

179.  Wildlife  Surveys  and 
Reserve  Planning, 
China.  George  Schaller. 

180.  Guizhou  Golden 
Monkey  Conservation, 
China.  William  Bleisch 
and  Xie  Jiahua. 

181.  Career  Development 
and  Conservation 
Planning,  China. 
William  Bleisch. 

182.  Wildlife  Research  and 
Conservation, 
Mongolia.  George 
Schaller,  A.  Tulgat,  and 
G.  Amafsana. 

183.  Training  and  Conserva- 
tion Program,  Taiwan. 
Alan  Rabinowitz. 


How  the  Society  reaches  students,  educators,  and 
general  audiences  throughout  the  New  York  metropolitan 

area  and  across  the  country  through  innovative 
on-site  classes,  natural  science  curricula  for  grades  K-12 

disseminated  in  43  states,  teacher  training 
seminars,  Wildlife  Conservation  magazine,  and  books 
and  articles  by  Society  staff 
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Environmental 
Education 


Blanketing  the  States.The  Society's 

WILDLIFE  three  national  education  programs 
CONSERVATION  ,  ,         ,  , 

p^PH         continued  to  evolve  and  reach 

EDUCATION  new  audiences.  Adoptions  for 
Project  WIZE  (Wildlife  Inquiry 
through  Zoo  Education)  increased  by  27  percent 
for  the  year,  with  13  workshops  in  seven  states 
training  223  teachers  of  nearly  20,000  new  stu- 
dents. Teachers  from  New  Hampshire,  Montana, 
and  Utah  were  to  adopt  WIZE  for  the  first  time 
in  summer  1993,  which  would  bring  the  num- 


ber of  states  adopting  the  \\'7Z£  program  to  37. 

Awareness  sessions  for  WIZE  were  con- 
ducted at  16  professional  science  conferences  in 
1 1  states,  reaching  more  than  2,000  participants. 
Six  of  these  sessions  were  run  by  teachers  who 
had  attended  the  National  Science  Foundation 
supported  summer  institutes  at  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Park  and  had  successfully  used  the 
program  in  their  own  classrooms.  Training  ses- 
sions were  also  held  at  the  Buffalo  Zoological 
Park  in  Buffalo,  New  York;  Sedgwick  County 
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Zoological  Park  in  Wichita,  Kansas;  the  National 
Zoo  in  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Audubon  Park  Zoo 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  and  the  Montgomery 
Zoo  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  WIZE  presenta- 
tions were  made  at  the  South  Carolina  Middle 
School's  Association  Conference  in  February  and 
at  the  Global  2000  International  Environmental 
Education  Conference  in  Leesburg,  Virginia,  in 
June.  Signs  of  local  recognition  included  an 
Appreciation  Award  from  the  Richmond  Heights 
Middle  School  Science  Zoo  Magnet  in  Miami, 
Florida,  for  work  with  Dade  County  schools,  and 
a  large  diorama  of  a  zoo  for  endangered  species, 
created  with  WIZE  materials  by  middle  school 
students  from  Cado  Parish  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  and  proudly  displayed  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Fairgrounds  Exhibition. 

Pablo  Python  Looks  at  Animals,  the  most 
frequently  adopted  education  program  in  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City,  is  currently  being 
used  by  850  teachers  in  425  schools  reaching  more 
than  25,000  K-3  grade  students  in  nine  states. 
Dissemination  was  made  possible  by  a  major 
grant,  now  in  its  second  year,  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  National  Diffusion 
Network.  Presentations  were  made  at  the  "Science 
for  All  Students"  conference  in  California,  the 
"Quest  for  Quality"  conference  in  Houston, 
Texas,  the  Education  Association  meetings  in 
Montana,  and  the  conference  on  Native  American 
education  titled  "Maintaining  Tribal  Sovereignty 
Through  Education"  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  There 
was  particularly  strong  interest  in  rural  areas  of 
Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pablo  instructional  video,  completed 
last  year,  won  an  award  at  the  15th  Annual 
International  Wildlife  Film  Festival.  Six  color 
posters  were  created  to  enliven  the  classroom  envi- 
ronment for  teaching  Pablo,  which  outside  eval- 
uators  report  is  increasing  the  interest  in  both 
teaching  and  learning  science. 

HELP  (Habitat  Ecology  Learning  Program), 
the  Society's  third  national  curriculum,  is  being 
developed  for  grades  4-6  in  collaboration  with 


100  teachers  and  14  zoos  in  22  states.  With  empha- 
sis on  teaching  beyond  the  classroom,  through  liv- 
ing collections  in  wildlife  parks,  the  program  will 
deal  with  basic  ecological  concepts  and  conserva- 
tion issues  related  to  rain  forests,  wetlands,  decid- 
uous forests,  grasslands,  and  deserts. 

HELP  prototype  units  have  now  been  test- 
ed by  65  teachers,  to  enthusiastic  responses  by  stu- 
dents. Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1990, 
a  Teachers  Manual  of  lesson  plans  has  evolved 
through  the  writing,  reviewing,  and  editing  of  par- 
ticipating teachers  and  zoo  staff.  This  year,  HELP 
collaborators  included  the  Audubon  Zoo  in  New 
Orleans,  the  Cleveland  Metro  Parks  Zoo,  the 
Louisville  Zoological  Gardens  and  Aquarium,  and 
the  Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo  in  Providence. 

Teacher  training  workshops  at  the  Park, 
including  intensive  summer  seminars  of  30  to  60 
hours,  reached  4,265  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  over  the  year.  In  their  two-week  summer 
workshops,  HELP  teachers  from  around  the  coun- 
try learned  directly  from  Society  experts  in  con- 
servation biology  and  from  activities  using  living 
animals  at  the  Park.  A  series  called  "Expanding 
Horizons,"  in  its  third  year,  trained  New  York 
City  teachers  of  grades  K-3  over  six  Saturdays  in 
March  and  April.  They  received  curriculum  mate- 
rials and  were  eligible  for  graduate  credit  through 
the  College  of  New  Rochelle.  Two  Zoo  Math 
Workshops  were  conducted  for  the  NYC  Math 
Project  outdoor  conference  at  Lehman  College  in 
the  Bronx. 

Ekpe  Inyang,  who  works  with  students 
around  the  Society's  Korup  Forest  Project  in  his 
native  Cameroon,  became  a  new  kind  of  teach- 
ing intern  in  the  fall  of  1992.  While  developing 
his  own  teaching  repertoire  here  he  also  shared 
with  American  students  the  conservation  prob- 
lems and  practices  of  his  native  country.  Inyang 
wrote  a  play  titled  Beware,  dedicated  to  "those 
who  have  the  future  at  heart  and  espouse  envi- 
ronmental protection,"  which  he  tested  on  U.S. 
students  and  intended  to  use  in  Cameroon. 

In  the  important  area  of  introducing  young 
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the  Wildlife  Conservation  Park,  high  school  students  learn  directly  about  nature 
with  Instructor  Ron  Griffith  (bottom  right,  then  clockwise),  and  by  studying 
biological  artifacts.  The  summer  Teachers  Workshop  observed  wildlife  behavior  at  the 

Baboon  Reserve  and  gathered  for  commencement  with  Education  Chairman 
and  Director  Annette  Berkovits,  on  the  left.  Discovery  Cove  at  the  Aquarium  (page  50). 
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people  to  wildlife  conservation  work,  two  coop- 
erative training  programs  were  established  with 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  Selected  Scouts  from 
around  the  country  attended  courses  devoted  to 
wildlife  careers  and  to  wildlife  care  and  manage- 
ment. Popular  established  summer  programs  such 
as  the  Teen  Internships  and  Zoo  Camp  have,  in 
fact,  inspired  a  number  of  participants  to  pursue 
careers  in  conservation,  zoology,  and  veterinary 
medicine. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  389,563  school- 
children visited  the  Park  in  organized  groups,  and 
more  than  35,000  children  and  adults  partici- 
pated in  school  and  general  audience  programs. 
In  special  weekend  courses,  Dr.  Fred  Koontz,  cura- 
tor of  mammals,  spoke  about  the  application  of 
biotelemetry  to  Society  programs  here  and  abroad 
in  "Wildlife  Conservation  in  the  Space  Age,"  and 
Dr.  John  Robinson,  vice-president  for  interna- 
tional conservation  described  his  vision  of  wildlife 
conservation  in  the  21st  century  in  "The  'God 
Squad'  and  other  Decision  Makers.1'  "Wildlife 
Careers  for  Women"  attracted  teens  and  adults 
in  large  numbers,  and  "Sensorama,"  "Waltzing 
with  the  Bears,"  and  "Gorillas,  Gibbons,  and 
Geladas"  were  among  the  popular  new  programs 
for  children. 

The  Friends  of  Wildlife  Conservation,  now 
numbering  270  volunteers,  provided  free  guided 
tours  of  the  Park  to  19,200  schoolchildren  and 
adults  and  helped  interpret  exhibits  for  visitors 
with  biofact  tables  at  the  African  Market,  the 
Children's  Zoo,  Wild  Asia  Plaza,  and  Zoo  Center. 
Through  the  Hospital  Outreach  Program,  now 
in  its  22d  year,  they  brought  the  Park  to  2,325 
patients  and  residents  confined  to  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  around  New  York.  The  Friends' 
Zoo  Preview  slide  program  was  presented  to  22 
church  groups,  rotary  clubs,  and  senior  citizen's 
centers.  Volunteers  also  assisted  in  collecting  data 
on  the  respiration  rate  of  alligator  snapping  turtles 
for  the  herpetology  department  and  the  nesting 
behavior  of  the  scarlet  ibis  for  the  bird  department. 

Attendance  at  the  Children's  Zoo  was 


492,562,  up  seven  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
The  camel  rides  at  Asia  Plaza  increased  by  more 
than  30  percent,  to  85,760. 

Learning  Around  the  Clock.  The 

.,   Aquarium's  special  relationships 
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EDUCATION  Wltn  key  New  York  school  dis- 
tricts were  intensified  through  sev- 
eral innovative  amendments  and 
new  programs.  Project  OCTOPUS,  which  teach- 
es high  school  students  to  teach  middle  school 
students  in  a  multi-disciplinary  program,  added 
an  overnight  component  in  which  Aquarium  edu- 
cation staff,  students,  their  teachers,  and  one  par- 
ent slept  over  at  the  Aquarium  after  an  evening 
of  slide  lectures,  research  projects,  tours,  a  pho- 
tography session,  and  dinner,  all  in  preparation 
for  an  early  morning  visit  to  the  Fulton  Fish 
Market  and  the  South  Street  Seaport  Museum  in 
Manhattan.  Based  on  this  success  with  students 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  over-nights 
were  also  added  to  elementary  school  and  other 
group  programs,  such  as  "Bed-time  with  Belugas" 
and  "Slumber-by-the-Sea." 

District  #1  in  Manhattan  chose  the 
Aquarium  as  their  partner  for  Project  WIZE  KIDS, 
which  involved  field  trips  to  the  Aquarium  for 
600  low-income,  multicultural,  multilingual  stu- 
dents. Teachers  and  parents  were  trained  sepa- 
rately, the  latter  to  act  as  adjunct  interpreters. 

In  June,  97  sixth-graders  from  P.S.  1 10  took 
to  the  sea  for  "shipboard  science"  aboard  the 
Dorothy  B.,  a  fishing  vessel  out  of  Sheepshead 
Bay.  Through  activities  such  as  plankton  tows, 
bottom  grabs,  bird-watching,  and  water  quality 
assessment,  the  students  got  a  real  lesson  about 
conservation  issues  affecting  the  New  York  bight. 

District  #12  in  the  Bronx  sent  650  seventh- 
graders  and  their  teachers  to  the  Aquarium  on 
"Super  Science  Day"  for  a  variety  of  hands-on 
activities  focused  on  invertebrates  and  microscopic 
study.  Toshiba  America  Foundation  funded  the 
program  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  a  Wentzscope, 
which  enables  several  students  to  view  live  micro- 
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organisms  in  projected  images  magnified  up  to 
1,000  times.  The  Wentzscope  is  available  to  the 
visiting  public  in  Discovery  Cove  village. 

Formal  classes  enrolled  more  than  48,000 
participants  during  the  year,  and  215,675  students 
in  6,589  groups  visited  the  Aquarium.  There  were 
21  workshops  for  more  than  1,000  public  and  pri- 
vate school  teachers,  and  special  workshops  for 
parents  funded  by  District  #27  in  Queens,  District 
#  1  in  Manhattan,  and  Kingsborough  Community 
College.  Some  300  volunteers  helped  with  17,000 
hours  of  support,  and  23  interns  representing  eight 
colleges  assisted  in  animal  and  training  programs 
as  well  as  education. 

Since  1991,  Sea-nior  Studies  has  reached 
1,650  senior  citizens  in  27  nursing  homes  through- 
out Brooklyn  and  Queens,  establishing  continu- 
ing programs  in  some  of  them  and  encouraging 
visits  to  the  Aquarium  itself.  Instructors  also  vis- 
ited children  in  hospitals  through  the  Ocean 
Studies  program,  which  includes  group  sessions 
and  attention  to  individual  bedridden  patients 
through  the  use  of  costumes,  art  activities,  and 
artifacts  from  the  sea. 

Aquarium  keepers,  instructors,  and  curators 
reached  more  than  32,500  people  at  public  events 
in  New  York,  including  the  Long  Island  Pet  Expo, 
Kids  Expo,  Welcome  Back  to  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Harvest  Festival. 


CENTRAL  PARK 


Classes,  Events,  and  Perfor- 
mances. Among  the  Center's  103 
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CENTER        school  programs,  attended  by 

EDUCATION  2,606  students  from  K-12  grade, 
were  "Trekking  the  Tropics," 
"Exploring  the  Poles,"  and  "Endangered 
Animals."  General  classes  for  children  drew  529 
participants,  and  460  adults  attended  lunchtime 
lectures  and  evening  classes,  including  "Rx  for 
Animals,"  about  wildlife  medicine,  "Working 
with  Sea  Lions,"  calling  on  the  expertise  of  train- 
ers and  keepers,  and  "Breakfast  with  the  Birds," 
which  involved  a  keeper's  tour  of  the  Tropic  Zone 
at  early  morning  feeding  time. 


The  87  volunteer  Wildlife  Conservation 
Guides  worked  some  12,500  hours,  reading  sto- 
ries, providing  information,  and  staffing  the 
Society's  1993  annual  meeting  at  Avery  Fisher 
Hall,  the  Center's  fourth  birthday  celebration  in 
August  1992,  and  the  Winter  Wildlife  Weekends 
in  December. 

Summer  programs  were  enhanced  by  the 
construction  of  a  new  stage  for  educational  pre- 
sentations, which  two  new  adjunct  instructors 
were  hired  to  prepare.  Professional  storytellers 
performed  on  the  stage  each  weekend  in  June, 
and  other  events  were  planned  for  July  through 
September. 

In  March,  Laura  K.  Maloney,  formerly  cura- 
tor of  education  at  the  Aquarium  of  the  Americas, 
was  appointed  curator  of  education  at  the  Central 
Park  Wildlife  Center.  Her  expertise  in  general  vis- 
itor education  was  already  beginning  to  forge  a 
new  direction  in  reaching  the  Center's  diverse 
audience. 


QUEENS 
WILDLIFE 


Launching  the  Program.  A  sched- 
ule of  weekend  programs  was 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  the 


CENTER 

EDUCATION  spring,  though  guided  tours  were 
available  during  summer  1992  and 
the  first  volunteer  ZooGuides  began  in  September. 
Among  the  workshops  about  North  American 
wildlife  and  habitats  were  "Animal  Tracks," 
"Paws,  Claws  and  Jaws,"  and  "Eggsceptional 
Eggs."  Visitors  were  able  to  drop  by  the  Education 
Center  from  December  through  March  for  a  vari- 
ety of  crafts  and  hands-on  activities. 

The  ZooGuides  were  formally  inaugurated 
in  March,  when  the  first  group  graduated  from 
an  eight-week  training  course  and  began  helping 
visitors  with  information  at  various  locations 
around  the  Center.  In  May,  special  presentations 
by  instructors  and  volunteers  were  begun  at  the 
sea  lion  and  bear  habitats.  Special  events  during 
the  year  included  "Go  Bam*  at  the  Queens  Wildlife 
Center"  on  Halloween,  featuring  face-painting, 
storytelling,  and  mask-making,  and  "Bison 
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Teacher  leads  a  class  in  the  Queens  Wildlife  Center  (top).  A  preview  of  the 
goose  egg-hatching  exhibit  at  the  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  (bottom  right). 
The  Aquarium's  Project  OCTOPUS:  Students  from  Brooklyn's  Lincoln  High 
School  at  the  Plum  Beach  marshes. 
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Bonanza"  on  June  5  and  6,  which  drew  2,000  vis- 
itors and  introduced  the  new  Education  Cart. 

Sleuthing  to  Save  Wildlife.  In  the 
WILDLIFE       continued  reshaping  of  the  mag- 
CONSERVATION    azine,   investigative  reporting 
MAGAZINE       played  an  increasingly  important 

role.  The  poisoning  of  hald  eagles 
by  western  sheep  ranchers  as  a  method  of  preda- 
tor control  was  detailed  by  Jessica  Speart  in  the 
September/October  issue.  Speart  also  exposed  an 
international  network  of  wildlife  smugglers  that 
preys  on  orangutans  in  the  November/December 
cover  story.  And  in  the  same  issue  Jon  R.  Luoma 
scored  a  direct  hit  on  the  so-called  Wise  Use 
Movement  with  a  penetrating  look  at  the  large- 
ly corporate-sponsored  backlash  against  envi- 
ronmentalism. 

The  July/August  issue  focused  on  threats  to 
aquatic  life,  and  featured  articles  on  elephant  seals 
in  Patagonia  by  Claudio  Campagna  and  Karen 
Petersen,  the  biological  collapse  of  the  Everglades 
by  Jon  R.  Luoma,  the  decline  of  North  America's 
fish  by  Edward  R.  Ricciuti,  the  horrendous  effects 
of  damming  on  the  Columbia  River  by  Clay 
Hathorn,  and  an  international  program  to  save 
turtles  by  Peter  C.H.  Pritchard.  In 
September/October,  Diane  Jukofsky  reported  on 
the  Paseo  Pantera,  a  comprehensive  Society-spon- 
sored program  to  save  forest  and  coastal  habitat 
in  Central  America,  and  in  January/February, 
John  G.  Mitchell  profiled  founding  Bronx  Zoo 
Director  William  T.  Hornaday  and  his  leadership 
of  the  successful  campaign  to  restore  American 
bison  to  the  Western  Plains. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  "Ivory  Wars" 
issue  of  February/March  1980,  Wildlife 
Conserv  ation  devoted  its  March/April  pages  to  a 
single  subject:  the  conservation  of  the  African  ele- 
phant. Edward  R.  Ricciuti's  hard-hitting  overview 
of  this  critical  situation,  based  on  months  of 
research  here  and  in  Africa,  prefaced  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  most  prominent  figures  in  this  area, 
among  them  Society  scientists  and  administrators 


who  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  elephant  con- 
servation and  strategic  planning  for  decades. 
President  and  General  Director  William  Conway 
introduced  the  issue,  and  Vice-president  for 
International  Conservation  Programs  John  G. 
Robinson  put  the  Society's  commitment  to  sav- 
ing elephants  in  historical  perspective.  From 
Kenya,  David  Western  balanced  the  elephant's 
role  in  shaping  biodiversity  against  its  destruc- 
tiveness,  and  John  Waithaka  explained  the  African 
point  of  view  in  the  conflict  between  elephants 
and  farmers.  In  reports  on  Society  projects,  Lee 
J.T.  White  discussed  his  studies  of  the  little-known 
forest  elephant,  Richard  and  Karen  Barnes 
described  the  elephant  census  in  Gabon  and  ele- 
phant behavior  research  in  Rwanda,  and  Nicholas  57 
Georgiadis  focused  on  genetic  analysis  as  a  tool 
in  elephant  conservation. 

Design  changes  involved  the  use  of  more 
and  larger  photographs,  a  more  dramatic  inter- 
play of  pictures  and  text.  One  result  was  the  mag- 
azine's selection  for  an  Ozzie  award  for  design 
and  a  Golden  Ink  Award  for  print  production. 
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How  the  Society  develops  support,  serves 
the  community,  and  informs  the  public. 
'HT'T  T  I  1  Reports  on  fundraising, 
XXX  I  j  membership,  marketing  and 
communications,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, guest  services,  human  resources, 
admissions,  transportation,  and  group  sales. 


Going  National. 
PUBLIC        Through  conser- 
AFFAIRS        vation  and  educa- 
tion programs,  the 


EFFORT 


Society's  constitu- 
ency and  audience  have  been  expanding  geo- 
graphically and  numerically  for  several  years.  We 
have  field  projects  in  46  countries,  environmen- 
tal curricula  in  43  states,  and  breeding  collabo- 
rations with  200  other  institutions.  In  Asia's  high- 
lands, Africa's  savannas,  Latin  America's  coastal 
zones,  and  tropical  forests  on  four  continents,  the 
Society's  scientists  are  in  many  cases  the  major 
force  for  saving  wildlife  and  habitat. 

Now  public  recognition  is  catching  up 
with  our  accomplishments.  As  our  new  names 
sink  in  and  we  reach  out  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally to  supporters,  listeners,  readers,  and  deci- 
sion-makers, awareness  dawns  that  these  global 
activities  as  well  as  our  public  wildlife  sanctuar- 
ies in  New  York  and  Georgia  are  the  work  of  a 
single,  integrated,  international  wildlife  conser- 


vation organization  called  NYZS/The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society.  And  awareness  is  spread- 
ing, as  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign,  our  mem- 
bership drives,  advertising,  and  media  coverage 
establish  a  national  presence. 

Beginning  its  national  effort,  the 
Campaign  ventured  into  Connecticut  and  north- 
ern California.  Publications  and  a  film  explain- 
ing and  dramatizing  the  need  for  the  Campaign 
were  well  underway.  With  more  than  $8  million 
in  gifts  and  bequests,  the  Campaign  total  reached 
$68,332,071  toward  the  goal  of  $100  million. 

For  Congo  Forest,  a  major  Campaign 
project  linking  conservation  and  educaiton  in  a 
new  way,  over  $4  million  was  designated  from 
the  bequest  of  John  W.  Livermore.  Previously, 
Mr.  Livermore  had  provided  significant  support 
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lor  Himalayan  Highlands  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
and  his  bequest  left  an  additional  $2  million  that 
has  been  designated  to  international  conservation 
projects.  Other  bequests  to  the  Campaign  includ- 
ed $1.9  million  from  Harriet  Roeder  and  $250,000 
from  Walter  Schwab,  both  of  whom  had  given 
generously  in  the  past  to  the  Society's  interna- 
tional conservation  programs. 

Major  gifts  were  received  for  three 
Campaign  projects:  The  Annie  Laurie  Aitken 
Charitable  Trust  gave  $400,000  for  planning  the 
Colonial  Waterbird  Project,  the  R.W.  Johnson, 
Jr.  Charitable  Trust  gave  $215,000  for  Saving 
Tropical  Forests,  and  The  Horace  W.  Goldsmith 
Foundation  gave  $200,000  for  the  Environmental 
Education  Center.  Contributions  were  also 
received  from  Jack  Rudin  and  The  Samuel  and 
May  Rudin  Foundation  for  Teacher  Training, 
from  Edith  McBean  Newberry  and  the  McBean 
Family  Foundation  for  Sea  Cliffs,  from  the  Marilyn 
M.  Simpson  Charitable  Trust  for  Wildlife 
Nutrition,  and  from  Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Cullman,  Hillside  Industries,  and 
The  Irwin  Family  for  the  Campaign  in  general. 
The  visiting  public  also  participated  by  tossing 
$46,109  into  vortex  coin  catchers  stationed  at  the 
Wildlife  Conservation  Park,  the  Aquarium,  and 
the  Central  Park  and  Queens  Wildlife  Centers. 

Including  the  capital  designations,  near- 
ly $7  million  was  realized  through  the  Planned 
Giving  Program.  Twenty-three  gifts  were  received 
through  bequests,  charitable  trusts,  and  the  pooled 
income  fund.  Bequests  of  $100,000  came  from 
the  estates  of  William  Gordon  Fraser  and  Esther 
Hoffman  Beller,  the  latter  to  be  used  for  Teaching 
Fellows  programs  and  the  International  Field 
Veterinary  Unit. 

Operating  support  from  individuals 
totaled  $667,363,  including  $200,000  from 
Trustee  Enid  A.  Haupt  and  $80,000  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Haig.  Patron  Helen  Cannon 
contributed  $  100,000  to  the  Pooled  Income  Fund. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Eben  W.  Pyne,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Groves,  the 


International  Council  sponsored  its  first  major 
fundraising  evening.  A  spectacular  rain  forest 
was  created  in  a  tent  on  Astor  Court  complete 
with  butterflies  and  bromeliads.  More  than  600 
guests  attended,  and  the  event  raised  over 
$325,000  for  the  Congo  Forest  project.  Co-chairs 
for  the  evening  were  Lisa  and  David  Schiff,  Roman 
and  Helena  Martinez,  Perri  and  Eric  Ruttenberg, 
and  Khalil  Rizk.  On  June  10,  1993,  nearly  1,000 
young  New  Yorkers  joined  the  Conservation 
Council  at  the  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center  for 
"An  Evening  in  the  Congo"  to  benefit  the  Society's 
Congo  Forest  project. 

The  Society  and  its  facilities  received  more 
than  $920,000  in  general  and  designated  support 
from  foundations.  Grants  of  $20,000  or  more  in 
general  operating  funds  were  received  from  the 
R.K.  Mellon  Family  Foundation,  The  Nichols 
Foundation,  the  G.  Unger  Vetlesen  Foundation, 
and  The  Robert  Wilson  Foundation.  In  designated 
gifts,  the  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation  gave  a  total 
of  $25,000  in  support  of  Education  and  Wildlife 
Health  Sciences,  and  the  Edward  John  Noble 
Foundation  awarded  a  generous  $420,000  grant 
for  the  Society's  Wildlife  Survival  Center  on  St. 
Catherines  Island  in  Georgia.  With  an  increased 
gift  of  $20,000,  The  Pinkerton  Foundation  pro- 
vided operating  support  as  well  as  a  new  scholar- 
ship fund  for  the  Summer  Training  and  Employment 
Program  (STEP)  at  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Park. 

Bolstered  by  the  leadership  of  Business 
Committee  Chairman  Peter  Pruitt,  a  considerable 
effort  was  made  this  year  both  to  recruit  new  cor- 
porations as  Society  supporters  and  to  upgrade 
current  donor  support.  This  resulted  in  several 
significant  gifts,  including  $  100,000  from  the  Tiger 
Management  Foundation;  upgraded  gifts  of 
$20,000  and  above  from  Chemical  Banking 
Corporation  and  the  Pfizer  Foundation;  and,  new 
or  increased  gifts  of  $10,000  to  $19,999  from 
Amerada  Hess  Corporation,  The  Bank  of  New 
York,  Business  Week,  General  Reinsurance 
Corporation,  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  Ladenburg, 
Thalmann  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Life,  Howard 
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Asia  Gate's  new  planting  and  signage  at  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Park  (top,  then  clockwise). 
Associate  Manager  for  Marketing  Jane  Dachs  accepts  Purina's  contribution  to  the  Big  Cat  Survival 

Fund  during  Purina  Big  Cat  Weekend  in  May.  Society  field  scientist  John  Hart  and  Zaire's 
Khabouji  Lukabu  at  Park  debut  of  the  Okapi  in  June.  Joe  Ruf  (1910-93) — the  fabled  head  mammal 
keeper  "served  the  Society  from  1938  to  1993,  giving  care  to  the  Zoo's  animals  and  cheerful 
insights  to  his  colleagues."  Dr.  Bob  Cook  and  baby  gorilla  (page  62). 
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Rubin  Associates,  Sterling  Winthrop  Drug  Inc., 
Tinicum,  Inc.,  and  the  H.W.  Wilson  Foundation. 
Notably,  the  Corporate  Campaign  also  received 
first-time  support  from  several  companies  in  the 
$10,000  and  below  and  gift-in-kind  categories, 
helping  to  raise  nearly  $900,000. 

The  Corporate  Benefit  Dinner  Dance, 
chaired  by  Richard  A.  Jalkut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  New  York  Telephone,  raised 
$161,000  for  the  Society's  education  and  inter- 
national programs.  Combined  attendance  at  the 
Corporate  Sponsor  Weekends  increased  by  50 
percent,  with  the  addition  this  year  of  a  special 
weekend  at  the  recently  reopened  Queen's  Wildlife 
Center.  Increased  corporate  membership  bene- 
fits augmented  this  program,  generating  an 
extremely  positive  response  from  the  corporate 
community. 

Contributions  supporting  the  Society's 
international  programs  totaled  more  than  $2.6 
million.  Following  the  Society's  name  change  in 
February,  contributors  who  had  been  members  of 
Wildlife  Conservation  International  became  nation- 
al members  of  NYZS/The  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society.  Some  6,500  new  national  members  were 
added  through  special  appeals  to  raise  funds  for 
rain-forest  conservation  work,  Central  African 
Forest  projects,  the  Great  Cats  Fund,  and  the  Paseo 
Pantera  projects  in  Central  America. 

Major  international  conservation  sup- 
port from  individuals  was  provided  by  Betty  Wold 
Johnson  and  Douglas  Bushnell  for  professional 
development  in  Tanzanian  conservation,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  K.  Moss  for  projects  in  Indonesia 
and  Papua  New  Guinea,  and  Advisor  Robert  W. 
Kean,  Jr.  for  expenses  related  to  the  construction 
of  a  ranger  station  on  Middle  Cay,  Belize.  There 
were  also  significant  gifts  from  Cynthia  and  Leo 
Harris,  Trustee  Bradley  Goldberg,  and  two  anony- 
mous donors. 

Friends  of  Wildlife  Conservation,  donors 
of  $2,500  and  over  to  the  international  programs, 
now  number  44,  and  there  are  38  William  Beebe 
Fellows,  donors  of  $  1 0,000,  with  the  addition  of 


George  Hecht  and  Pamela  Thye.  Income  from  the 
William  Beebe  Fellows  Fund  provided  special  sup- 
port for  the  work  of  Jose  Marcio  Ayres  in  west- 
ern Brazil. 

Foundation  contributions  included 
$300,000  from  the  Liz  Claiborne/Art  Ortenberg 
Foundation  for  projects  in  Argentina,  Cameroon, 
Kenya,  Congo,  Malaysia,  and  Papua  New  Guinea. 
The  Bailey  Wildlife  Foundation  supported  contin- 
uing and  new  programs  in  coastal  Patagonia  with 
a  grant  of  $125,000.  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson, 
Jr.  Charitable  Trust  contributed  $235,000,  once 
again  providing  core  support  for  the  Ituri  Forest 
Project  in  Zaire,  and  the  Keith  Wold  Johnson 
Charitable  Trust  made  a  special  grant  of  $100,000 
for  a  three-year  program  to  assess  the  status  and 
recommend  a  conservation  plan  for  migratory 
monarch  butterflies,  whose  wintering  grounds  in 
Mexico  are  threatened  by  encroaching  farmlands. 
The  Leo  Model  Foundation  gave  $71,000  for 
major  Society  initiatives  in  Peru  and  Tanzania,  the 
Sacharuna  Foundation  provided  $40,000  for  pro- 
jects in  Ivory  Coast,  Eritrea,  India,  and  Belize,  and 
the  Charlotte  Wyman  Trust  contributed  $42,500 
to  Patricia  Majluf's  work  in  Peru  as  part  of  its 
"Women  in  Conservation"  program. 

A  benefit  evening  in  October  1992,  cele- 
brating the  publication  of  Shadows  of  Africa  by 
Peter  Matthiessen  and  artist  Mary  Frank,  raised 
almost  $40,000  for  East  African  programs.  In  May 
1993,  George  Schaller's  latest  book,  The  Last  Panda, 
was  the  subject  of  a  book-signing  party  co-host- 
ed by  the  Chase  Wildlife  Foundation.  Schaller's 
appearances  around  the  country  received  wide- 
spread public  notice  and  helped  boost  donations. 

Membership  in  the  Society  continued  to 
grow.  At  the  end  of  June,  48,506  households  in 
the  metropolitan  area  were  enrolled  and  more 
than  $2.88  million  was  raised  from  dues.  The  gain 
of  nearly  4,000  memberships  was  due  in  great 
part  to  strong  on-site  sales  at  the  facilities.  Added 
to  that  were  more  than  40,000  national  members 
contributing  to  international  programs.  Additional 
national  initiatives  were  being  planned. 
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Members,  old  and  new,  enjoyed  a  series 
of  members-only  events.  They  explored  Jamaica 
Bay  and  the  Great  Swamp  Wildlife  Refuge, 
watched  whales  off  Cape  Cod,  sailed  on  the 
Clearwater,  picnicked  at  the  Wildlife  Conserv  ation 
Park,  breakfasted  with  a  zookeeper  at  the  Central 
Park  Wildlife  Center,  and  celebrated  the  birth- 
days of  Casey  and  Hudson,  the  young  beluga 
whales,  at  the  Aquarium.  The  annual  meeting  at 
Avery  Fisher  Hall,  attended  by  5,000  people, 
stressed  the  unity  of  our  mission  in  New  York 
and  around  the  world  under  our  new  name. 

Unusually  intense  and  widespread  media 
coverage  greeted  the  launching  of  our  new  names. 
The  story  was  picked  up  from  Maine  to  Madrid 
and  created  a  whirlwind  of  commentary,  from 
sarcastic  to  sympathetic,  that  both  stirred  inter- 
est in  the  issues  of  saving  wildlife  and  focused 
international  attention  on  the  Society's  programs. 
Fittingly,  an  article  on  the  new  role  of  zoos  as 
wildlife  conservation  parks  that  we  first  proposed 
in  1991  appeared  in  the  June  1993  issue  of 
National  Geographic.  The  Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife 
Conservation  Park  and  the  Society's  internation- 
al leadership  were  featured. 

The  publication  of  The  Last  Panda, 
George  Schaller's  important  book  on  how  the 
program  to  save  giant  pandas  in  China  has  been 
mismanaged  and  betrayed,  also  reflected  the 
Society's  larger  goals.  Reviewed  perceptively  on 
page  one  of  The  New  York  Times  Sunday  book 
review  section,  Schaller's  report  on  his  seminal 
fieldwork  and  on  panda  politics  spawned  a  cover 
story  in  Newsweek,  a  lead  feature  in  The  New 
York  Times  science  section,  a  feature  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  appearances  on  Public 
Television's  "The  Charlie  Rose  Show,"  ABC-TV's 
"Day  One,"  and  "CBS  This  Morning,"  all  of 
which  reach  a  national  audience.  A  satellite  media 
tour  interview  reached  TV  viewers  in  ten  cities 
around  the  country. 

Timmy,  the  lowland  gorilla,  was  the  focus 
of  widespread  coverage  during  the  year,  as  we 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  from 


Cleveland,  the  announcement  of  Pattycake's  preg- 
nancy, and  the  birth  of  their  baby  (on  Jul)  I  1 , 
1993).  Other  widely  covered  events  at  the  Park 
were  the  debuts  of  the  baby  polar  bear  (shown 
on  at  least  100  TV  outlets  nationwide),  the  snow 
leopard  cubs,  the  leopard  cat  kitten,  the  okapi, 
and  the  white  alligator. 

At  the  Aquarium,  the  major  story  was 
the  opening  of  Sea  Cliffs  on  April  22,  1 993,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  five  television  channels  and 
five  radio  stations  in  New  York  and  generated  46 
stories  in  the  print  media  during  its  first  two  weeks. 

The  Sea  Cliffs  opening  was  one  of  many 
events  held  at  Society  facilities.  Others  included 
Beluga  Birthday  at  the  Aquarium;  the  Great  Snake 
Debate,  Elephant  Weekend,  the  Great  Egg  Event, 
Big  Cat  Weekend,  and  Wildlife  Babies  at  the 
Wildlife  Conservation  Park;  and  Bison  Bonanza 
at  the  Queens  Wildlife  Center.  Most  of  these 
secured  unpaid  promotional  radio  support. 
Sponsorship  for  other  specific  events  was  pro- 
vided by  Pepsi,  Kodak,  Ralston  Purina,  Simple 
Green,  Tombstone  Pizza,  Golden  Books,  Brachs, 
and  Christopher  Ranch. 

Among  the  more  than  39  special  events 
held  at  the  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center  several 
were  major  occasions  for  the  public,  including 
"Chill  Out"  weekend  on  July  25  and  26,  featur- 
ing educational  activities  around  polar  bears  and 
penguins;  "The  Ghosts  of  Species  Past"  on 
Halloween,  October  31;  "Winter  Wildlife 
Weekends"  throughout  December,  celebrating  the 
holiday  season  through  wildlife  awareness;  "May 
Day  Merriment"  on  May  1  and  2,  with  face  paint- 
ing, fishing  printing,  flower-making,  and  other 
activities  to  bring  in  the  spring  season;  and  the  five 
"Cool  Jazz  Tuesdays"  in  June,  evenings  with  promi- 
nent jazz  groups  sponsored  by  CD  101.9  FM,  Apple 
&  Eve  Juices,  Corona  Beer,  and  Frozfruit. 

Revenues  totaled  $104,1 15  from  corpo- 
rate sponsorship  and  promotion  and  $85,625 
from  licensing.  The  latter  included  an  agreement 
with  Tiffany  &  Co.  in  connection  with  a  silver 
and  gold  line  of  women's  jewelry. 
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Human  Resources.  With  several 
ADMINISTRATIVE    new  facilities  in  New  York  City 
SERVICES       a     an  exPandmg  international 
conservation  program,  the  Society 
now  exceeds  700  full-time  em- 
ployees in  the  Bronx,  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  Georgia,  and  abroad.  When  the  Prospect 
Wildlife  Center  opens  in  fall  1993,  the  three  City 
facilities,  including  the  Central  Park  and  Queens 
Wildlife  Centers,  will  account  for  200  employees. 
The  international  program  now  has  a  staff  of  33 
administering  175  field  projects  worldwide. 

Rising  Attendance,  Upgraded 
Facilities.   Attendance   at  the 
SERVICES       Society's  four  wildlife  facilities 
totaled  3,881,617,  a  rise  of  19.3 
percent  over  last  year,  with 
2,114,462  visitors  at  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Park,  766,007  at  the  Aquarium  for  Wildlife 
Conservation,  769,313  at  the  Central  Park  Wildlife 
Center,  and  231,835  at  the  Queens  Wildlife  Center. 

At  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Park,  park- 
ing operations  were  up  12  percent,  to  305,000 
parked  vehicles  during  the  year.  Transportation 
users  rose  8  percent,  to  nearly  1.3  million  pas- 
sengers on  the  Bengali  Express,  Zoo  Shuttle,  and 
Skyfari.  Attendance  at  the  World  of  Darkness, 
the  World  of  Reptiles,  and  JungleWorld  increased 
41  percent  to  2.1  million  visitors.  Improvements 
in  admissions  and  transportation  facilities  includ- 
ed a  new  entry  plaza  for  the  Asia  Gate  and  the 
conversion  of  one  shuttle  train  to  the  use  of  less- 
polluting  natural  gas,  in  a  cooperative  program 
with  Con  Edison. 

Group  Sales  promoted  the  Park  through 
its  involvement  in  the  mayor's  "New  York  City 
Yours  to  Discover"  program,  its  collaboration  with 
the  Convention/Visitors  Bureau  to  expand  the 
Neighboring  Boroughs  project,  and  its  inclusion 
in  the  first  joint  effort  with  the  Bronx  Tourism 
Council  and  the  Liberty  Lines  Bus  Company  to  ini- 
tiate tourist  visitation  from  Manhattan  to  the  Bronx. 
New  videos,  slide  presentations,  and  an 


expanded  training  manual,  focusing  on  guest  rela- 
tions, the  Park,  and  its  mission,  helped  improve 
Food  Service's  seasonal  employee  training  pro- 
gram. About  100  of  last  years'  best  employees 
were  rehired  for  the  1993  season.  Six  food  stands 
were  refurbished  with  new  paneling,  cabinets,  and 
counters,  and  new  storage  areas  were  added  to 
increase  holding  capacity  and  reduce  deliveries 
throughout  the  working  day.  Five  new  mobile 
carts  were  also  introduced. 

The  first  walk-in  shops  at  the  Park  were 
created  near  the  gorilla  facility,  next  to  the  Lakeside 
Cafe,  and  in  Wild  Asia.  They  make  shopping  more 
leisurely  for  guests  and  make  possible  a  much 
broader  range  of  merchandising,  featuring  upscale 
gift  merchandise  as  well  as  books  (in  the  Safari 
gift  shop)  for  all  ages,  including  many  by  Society 
scientists.  These  and  other  stands  were  made  more 
attractive  with  colorful  awnings  and  graphics. 


OPERATIONS— 


Bird  House  Lives.  With  the  City- 
funded  renovation  of  the  Old 
CONSTRUCTION 

jjjp  Large  Bird  House  as  an  office 

MAINTENANCE  complex  completed  in  the  late  fall, 
about  90  staff  members  in 
Administration,  Financial  Services,  Human 
Resources,  and  Public  Affairs  moved  into  the 
25,000-square-foot  structure,  now  known  as 
Administration  Building  West.  The  award-win- 
ning restoration  design  by  Davis  Brody  & 
Associates  faithfully  retained  the  beaux-arts  spir- 
it of  the  88-year-old  brick  architecture,  with  its 
open,  iron-trussed  skylighting  of  the  interior  and 
two  pheasant  aviaries  along  the  east  facade.  With 
the  transfer  of  personnel  from  several  depart- 
ments, the  Education  Building  was  extensively 
renovated  for  Education  and  International 
Conservation.  Elsewhere,  offices  for  Admissions, 
Guest  Services,  and  Group  Sales  were  painted  and 
provided  with  new  work  stations. 

Also  moving  into  new  quarters  were  the 
Park's  herd  of  Pere  David  deer,  which  are  extinct 
in  the  wild.  After  extensive  City-funded  renova- 
tions— new  animal  holding  facilities,  public  view 
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ing  areas,  and  plantings — this  unusual  Asian  species 
took  over  the  former  range  of  the  Roosevelt  elk, 
which  had  moved  on  to  the  Queens  Wildlife  Park. 

Bold  new  signage  with  the  Wildlife  logo 
and  Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park  name 
was  erected  at  three  of  the  major  entrances.  At 
the  Asia  Gate,  the  area  was  repaved  and  replant- 
ed, and  the  gatehouse  rehabilitation  included  a 
new  roof  and  paint  removal  to  expose  the  origi- 
nal stone  and  masonry  walls.  Unobtrusive  secu- 
rity fencing  was  installed  along  with  handicapped 
accessible  turnstiles  and  new  ticket  booths. 

Another  animal  exhibit,  for  the  babirusa 
in  Wild  Asia,  was  started  in  early  spring  and  was 
scheduled  for  completion  in  late  summer.  These 
large  members  of  the  wild  pig  family,  from  the 
Indonesian  archipelago,  will  be  seen  from  the 
Bengali  Express  monorail. 

The  first  phase  of  the  World  of  Birds  ren- 
ovation was  completed  and  the  next  phase  start- 
ed in  June.  Six  small  exhibits  will  become  two 


large  ones  housing  weaver  birds  and  birds  of  par- 
adise. Final  plans  for  the  Propagation  II  building 
and  an  extension  to  the  World  of  Birds  were  being 
reviewed  for  a  possible  fall  construction  start. 

Many  improv  ements — interior  renova- 
tion, painting,  and  new  equipment — for  the  Park's 
food  and  souvenir  stands  were  initiated  by  Guest 
Services.  New  walk-in  shops  were  created  for  the 
gorilla  area  and  next  to  the  Lakeside  Cafe. 

In  a  joint  project  with  Consolidated 
Edison  to  find  a  cleaner  burning  fuel,  the  Society 
began  using  compressed  natural  gas  in  one  of  the 
Park's  tour  trains.  The  entire  fleet  will  be  converted 
to  CNG  if  initial  reports  of  less  pollution  hold  up. 

Several  pieces  of  replacement  equipment 
were  funded  by  the  City.  A  55-foot  aerial  lift-  69 
bucket  will  be  used  by  Horticulture's  tree  pruners. 
An  articulated  front-end  loader,  a  medium-sized 
dumptruck,  and  a  farm  tractor  will  be  used  by 
Maintenance,  and  a  wheeled  platform  lift  by  the 
Construction  shops. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


Operating  expenditures  exceeded  operating  revenues 
by  $2.6  million.  While  this  represents  a  $500,000 
reduction  in  the  deficit  compared  to  the  previous 
year,  it  was  still  disappointing.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  pluses,  and  the  Society  intends  to  build 
upon  them  as  it  seeks  to  enhance  its  revenue  base. 

Admissions  and  guest  services  provided  37 
percent  of  operating  revenues.  Combined  atten- 
dance at  the  four  facilities  operated  by  the  Society 
reached  nearly  3.9  million  visitors.  Government 
grants  and  contracts  provided  34  percent.  City  of 
New  York  support  was  $14.1  million,  State  of 
New  York,  $1.5  million,  and  Federal  sources, 
$2.7  million  principally  throughout  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Contributed  support  and  membership  rev- 
enues amounted  to  18  percent.  While  the  num- 
bers of  members  increased,  contributed  support 
for  the  international  programs  declined.  Endow- 
ment income  reflects  the  5  percent  spending  rate 


policy  adopted  by  the  Trustees  in  fiscal  1993. 

Program  costs  accounted  for  81  percent  of 
operating  expenditures.  The  Sea  Cliffs  Exhibit 
opened  in  April  at  the  Aquarium  and  the  Queens 
site  represented  completion  of  the  second  phase 
of  the  City  Wildlife  Centers  project.  Prospect  Park 
is  expected  to  open  in  October. 
Expenditures  for  international  programs  increased 
25  percent  to  $7.8  million,  reflecting  the  urgency 
of  the  Society's  mission. 

Capital  improvement  expenditures  reflect 
the  completion  of  two  major  projects;  Sea  Cliffs 
and  the  renovation  of  the  Old  Bird  House  in  addi- 
tion to  an  ongoing  World  of  Birds  renewal  pro- 
gram. A  multi-year  program  to  upgrade  and 
enhance  revenue  producing  facilities  was  launched 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

FREDERICK  A.  MELHADO 

TREASURER 


Financial  Highlights  ($  in  millions) 


Operating  Results  

General  fund  revenues  56.6 

General  fund  expenditures  59.2 

Deficit  2.6 

Major  sources  of  revenue: 

Admissions  and  guest  services  20.7 

City,  State  and  Federal  government  19.3 
Contributed  support  and  membership  4.3 
Publications  1.5 

Major  Expenditures: 

Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park  21.3 
International  Conservation  Programs  7.8 
City  Wildlife  Conservation  Centers  7.2 
Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation  6.1 
Wildlife  Conservation  Magazine  2.6 

New  construction  

Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park  7.7 
Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation  4.0 

Endowment  

Market  value  89.4 

Total  return  on  endowment  11.1  % 


KPMG  Peat  Marwick 


Independent  Auditors'  Report 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

NYZS  The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society: 

We  have  audited  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  of  NYZS  The  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society  as  of  June  30,  1993,  and  the  related  statements  of  support  and  revenue,  expendi- 
tures, capital  additions  and  changes  in  fund  balances,  and  cash  flows  for  the  year  then 
ended.  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Society's  management.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these  financial  statements  based  on  our  audit. 

We  conducted  our  audit  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those 
standards  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  the  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about 
whether  the  financial  statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit  includes 
examining,  on  a  test  basis,  evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial 
statements.  An  audit  also  includes  assessing  the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant 
estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as  evaluating  the  overall  financial  statement  pre- 
sentation. We  believe  that  our  audit  provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  our  opinion. 

As  explained  in  note  2  to  the  financial  statements,  expenditures  for  land,  buildings  and 
equipment  are  not  capitalized;  therefore,  depreciation  of  buildings  and  equipment  is  not 
recorded.  The  effect  of  this  departure  from  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  on  the 
financial  statements  is  not  readily  determinable. 

In  our  opinion,  except  for  the  effect  on  the  financial  statements  of  the  matter  discussed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly,  in  all 
material  respects,  the  financial  position  of  NYZS  The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  as  of 
June  30,  1993,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  its  cash  flows  for  the  year  then  ended  in 
conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

As  discussed  in  note  3  to  the  financial  statements,  NYZS  The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 
changed  its  valuation  method  for  investments  from  the  cost  basis  to  the  market  value  basis 
effective  July  1,  1992. 


September  20,  1993 
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The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 


BALANCE  SHEET  JUNE  30,  1993 


ASSETS 


Operating  funds        Endowment  funds 


Cash,  including  interest-bearing  amounts  of  $5,366,365 

Investments  (note  3) 

Accounts  receivable 

Grants  and  pledges  receivable 

Inventories,  at  lower  of  cost  or  market 

Prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges 


$  6,738,539 
50,728,771 
4,624,208 
9,895,630 
559,587 
2,191,971 


51,410,821 


72 


$  74,738,706 


51,410,821 


LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 
Deferred  restricted  support  and  revenue  (note  7) 

Fund  balances: 
Unrestricted: 

Designated  for  long-term  investment 

Undesignated 
Endowment: 

Income  restricted 

Income  unrestricted 
Term  endowment  -  income  unrestricted  (note  4) 


8,975,640 
23,710,339 

32,685,979 


38,005,420 
4,047,307 


42,052,727 


18,976,088 
28,932,451 
3,502,282 

51,410,821 


$  74,738,706 


51,410,821 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 

STATEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  AND  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES, 
CAPITAL  ADDITIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCE 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  199.3 

Operating  funds  Endowment  funds 

General  Capital  Total  Funds 


Operating  support  and  revenue: 


Pnn rri hi i r i niK  inn  Minn  riKini'  pvpnrs  npf  S 

5,8 1 1,399 

511,110 

6,322,509 

Grant  from  supporting  organization 

(notes  7  and  1 1 ) 

2,046,507 

3,459,495 

5,506,002 

Government  support: 

City  of  New  York 

14,136,058 

2,643,490 

16,779,548 

Other 

5,118,833 

- 

5,118,833 

Admission  fees 

8,093,400 

- 

8,093,400 

Exhibit  admissions 

2,940,512 

- 

2,940,512 

Membership  dues 

2,483,362 

- 

2,483,362 

Endowment  and  other  investment  income 

2,188,375 

28,906 

2,217,281 

Net  appreciation  on  investments  (note  3) 

2,160,284 

13,394 

2,173,678 

Publications  and  related  revenues 

1,527,912 

1,527,912 

Education  programs  revenue 

544,954 

- 

544,954 

Collection  sales  (note  8) 

- 

37,176 

37,176 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

402,307 

2,435 

404,742 

47,453,903 

6,696,006 

54,149,909 

Guest  services  (note  10) 

9,125,154 

- 

9,125,154 

Total  operating  support  and  revenue 

56,579,057 

6,696,006 

63,275,063 

0  At 

txpenuitures: 

Program  services: 

Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park 

22,355,931 

7,681,960 

30,037,891 

Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation 

6,059,803 

3,967,113 

10,026,916 

Wildlife  Conservation  Survival  Center 

420,915 

- 

420,915 

International  Conservation  Programs 

7,847,595 

- 

7,847,595 

Wildlife  Conservation  Magazine 

2,610,941 

- 

2,610,941 

Membership  activities 

1,365,626 

- 

1,365,626 

City  Wildlife  Conservation  Centers  (note  9) 

7,180,586 

32,273 

7,212,859 

Total  program  services 

47,841,397 

1 1,681,346 

59,522,743 

Supporting  services: 

Management  and  general 

4,209,205 

228,746 

4,437,951 

Fund  raising 

2,361,205 

2,361,205 

Total  supporting  services 

6,570,410 

228,746 

6,799,156 

Guest  services  (note  10) 

4,816,726 

642,990 

5,459,716 

Total  expenditures 

59,228,533 

12,553,082 

71,781,615 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  operating 

support  and  revenue,  carried  forward 

(     2,649,476  ) 

[     5,857,076  ) 

(     8,506,552  ) 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  operating 

support  and  revenue,  brought  forward 

(     2,649,476  ) 

(     5,857,076  ) 

(     8,506,552  ) 

Bequests 

4,615,371 

4,615,371 

Net  appreciation  on  investments 

2,515,469 

245 

2,515,714 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  support  and  revenue  over 

expenditures  before  capital  additions 

4,481,364 

(     5,856,831  ) 

(     1,375,467 ) 

73 


(continued! 
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STATEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  AND  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES, 
CAPITAL  ADDITIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCE  (CONTINUED) 


Capital  additions: 
Contributions 

Net  appreciation  on  investments 

Total  capital  additions 
Excess  (deficiency)  of  support  and  revenue 
over  expenditures  after  capital  additions 

Cumulative  effect  of  change  in 

accounting  policy  (note  3) 
Fund  balances  at  beginning  of  year, 

as  adjusted  (note  5) 
Term  endowment  expiration  (note  4) 

Fund  balances  at  end  of  year 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


General 


4,481,364 

10,051,091 

26,202,401 
1,317,871 

42,052,727 


Operating  funds 
Capital 


Total 


5,856,831)    (  1,375,467) 


10,051,091 


5,856,831 


26,202,401 
7,174,702 

42,052,727 


Endowment  funds 
Funds 

628,830 
3,881,495 

4,510,325 
4,510,325 

16,625,768 

37,449,430 
7,174,702  ) 

51,410,821 


STATEMENT  OF  CASH  FLOWS/YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1993 


Operating  funds        Endowment  funds 


Cash  flows  from  operating  activities: 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  support  and  revenue  over  expenditures 
after  capital  additions  and  term  endowment  expiration 

Adjustments  to  reconcile  excess  (deficiency)  of  support  and  revenue  over 
expenditures  after  capital  additions  and  term  endowment  expiration 
to  net  cash  provided  by  (used  in)  operating  activities: 

Net  appreciation  on  investments 

Increase  in  accounts  receivable 

Decrease  in  grants  and  pledges  receivable 

Decrease  in  inventories 

Increase  in  prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges 
Decrease  in  accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 
Increase  in  deferred  restricted  support  and  revenue 

Total  adjustments 

Net  cash  provided  by  (used  in  I  operating  activities 

Cash  flows  from  investing  activities: 
Sales  of  investments 
Purchases  of  investments 

Net  cash  (used  in)  provided  by  investing  activities 
Other  -  reclassification  in  funds  (note  5) 

Net  decrease  in  cash 
Cash  at  beginning  of  year 


S  5,799,235 


(    2,515,469  ) 
(    3,002,098  ) 
245,686 
16,768 
(      712,610 ) 
(  1,105,159) 
3,542,522 

(    3,530,360  ) 

2,268,875 


34,007,847 
I  46,657,1  13  | 

12.649,266) 

657,770 

(    9,722,621  ) 

16,461,160 


2,664,377 


(  3,881,495) 


3.881,495) 
(     6,545,872  ) 

78,841,884 
_1.63S.242  ) 

7,203,642 


65" 


70) 


Cash  at  end  of  year 


$  6,738,539 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 

NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
JUNE  30,  1993 


(1)  Assumed  Name 

On  February  1,  1993,  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  filed  a  Certificate  of  Assumed  Name  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  State  whereby 
it  will  carry  on  its  activities  using  NYZS  The  Wild- 
life Conservation  Society  (the  Society)  as  its  name. 

(2)  Summary-  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies 

The  financial  statements  of  the  Society  have  been 
prepared  on  the  accrual  basis,  except  for  depreci- 
ation as  explained  below.  Other  significant  account- 
ing policies  follow: 

Fund  Accounting 

In  order  to  ensure  observance  of  limitations  and 
restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  available  resources, 
the  accounts  are  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  fund  accounting.  This  is  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  resources  for  various  purposes  are 
classified  for  accounting  and  reporting  purposes 
into  funds  established  according  to  their  nature 
and  purposes.  Separate  accounts  are  maintained 
for  each  fund;  however,  in  the  accompanying  finan- 
cial statements,  funds  that  have  similar  character- 
istics have  been  combined  into  fund  groups. 

The  assets,  liabilities  and  fund  balances  of  the  Soci- 
ety are  reported  in  two  self-balancing  fund  groups: 

Operating  funds,  which  include  unrestricted  and 
restricted  resources: 

•  Unrestricted  funds  represent  the  funds  available 
for  the  support  of  Society  operations. 

•  Funds  restricted  by  the  donor,  grantor,  or  other 
outside  party  for  particular  operating  purpos- 
es (including  accessions  and  other  capital  addi- 
tions) are  deemed  to  be  earned  and  reported  as 
revenues  of  operating  funds  when  the  Society 
has  incurred  expenditures  in  compliance  with 


the  specific  restrictions.  Such  amounts  received 
but  not  yet  earned  are  reported  as  deferred 
restricted  support  and  revenue. 

Endowment  funds,  which  include  the  following 
resources: 

•  Funds  that  are  subject  to  restrictions  of  gift 
instruments  requiring  in  perpetuity  that  the  prin- 
cipal be  invested  and  only  the  income  be  used. 

•  Term  endowment  funds  which  must  be  held  75 
intact  except  that,  at  some  future  date  or  spec- 
ified occurrence,  some  portion  or  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal may  be  used  (see  note  4). 

Plant  Assets  and  Depreciation 
Plant  acquisitions  including  buildings  and  improve- 
ments constructed  on  land  owned  by  the  City  of 
New  York  are  not  capitalized  and,  accordingly, 
depreciation  is  not  recorded  in  the  Society's  finan- 
cial statements.  Major  expenditures  for  buildings 
and  improvements  are  reflected  as  capital  expen- 
ditures in  the  accompanying  financial  statements. 

Spending  Rate 

The  Society's  investments  are  managed  to  achieve 
the  maximum  long-term  total  return.  Therefore, 
the  distinction  between  dividend  and  interest  income 
and  capital  gains  is  not  considered  significant.  The 
Society's  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  a  poli- 
cy permitting  the  use  of  total  return  at  a  rate  (spend- 
ing rate)  of  up  to  5%  of  the  average  market  value 
of  its  endowment  funds  and  funds  designated  for 
long-term  investment  for  the  most  recent  three  years. 
This  policy  is  designed  to  preserve  the  value  of  these 
funds  in  real  terms  (after  inflation)  and  provide  a 
predictable  flow  of  funds  to  support  operations. 

Collections 

Expenditures  for  collections  are  not  capitalized. 
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NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  (CONTINUED) 


Other  Matters 

All  gains  and  losses  arising  from  investment  trans- 
actions and  the  sale  or  exchange  of  other  noncash 
assets  are  accounted  for  in  the  fund  that  owned  the 
assets.  Ordinary  income  from  investments,  receiv- 
ables, and  the  like,  is  accounted  for  in  the  fund 
owning  the  assets,  except  for  income  derived  from 
investments  of  endowment  funds,  which  is  account- 
ed for,  if  unrestricted,  as  revenue  of  the  unrestricted 
operating  fund  or,  if  restricted,  as  deferred  amounts 
until  the  terms  of  the  restriction  have  been  met. 

Enforceable  pledges  for  operating  purposes,  less 
an  allowance  for  uncollectible  amounts,  are  record- 
ed as  receivables  in  the  year  made.  Pledges  for  sup- 
port of  current  operations  are  recorded  as  operat- 
ing fund  support.  Pledges  for  support  of  future 
operations  are  recorded  as  deferred  amounts  in  the 
operating  fund.  Pledges  to  the  endowment  funds 
are  recognized  upon  payment  of  the  pledge. 

(3)  Investments 

The  Society  changed  its  valuation  method  for  invest- 
ments from  cost  to  market  value  effective  July  1, 
1992  in  order  to  present  more  fairly  the  realizability 
of  its  assets.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  change 
in  accounting  principle  is  included  in  the  accom- 
panying statement  of  support  and  revenue,  expen- 
ditures, capital  additions  and  changes  in  fund  bal- 
ances. As  a  result  of  this  change,  the  net  appreciation 
on  investments  includes  realized  gains  and  unreal- 
ized appreciation  in  market  value.  The  market  value 
and  historical  cost  of  investments  managed  by  the 
Society  at  June  30,  1993  were  as  follows: 


Details  of  investments  and  pooled  net  assets  man- 
aged by  the  Society  at  June  30,  1993  were  as  follows: 


Market  value 

Cost 

Short-term 

investments 

$  24,982,280 

24,627,630 

Corporate  stocks 

84,042,363 

60,450,847 

U.S.  Government 

obligations 

52.100.435 

51.694.545 

Total  investments 

161,125,078 

136,773,022 

Net  interfund  payables 

(12.723.351) 

(12.723.351) 

Pooled  net  assets 

$  148.401.727 

124.049.671 

Investments  are  pooled  on  a  market  value  basis 
with  each  individual  fund  subscribing  to  or  dis- 
posing of  units  on  the  basis  of  the  value  per  unit 
at  market  value,  determined  quarterly.  Of  the  total 
units,  each  having  a  market  value  of  $326.41, 
157,506  units  were  owned  by  the  endowment 
funds,  116,436  units  were  owned  by  the  operat- 
ing funds  and  180,712  units  were  owned  by  the 
Wallace  Fund  at  June  30,  1993.  The  average  earn- 
ings per  unit,  exclusive  of  net  gains,  amounted  to 
$7.39  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1993. 

(4)    Term  Endowment  (Animal  Kingdom  Fund) 

During  1976,  the  Society  initiated  a  capital  funds 
campaign.  The  campaign  included  a  term  endow- 
ment fund  to  serve  various  functions,  as  described 
below,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  income  of  the  term  endowment  fund  shall 
be  used  for  the  general  operating  purposes  of 
the  Society;  and 


Operating  funds 
Endowment  funds 
Wallace  Fund"' 


Market  value  Cost 

$    50,728,771  41,322,783 

51,410,821  38,230,850 

58.985.486  57.219.389 

$  161.125.078  136.773.022 


*  The  accompanying  balance  sheet  does  not  include  these 
investments  which  are  managed  by  the  Society  on  behalf 
of  the  Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Fund  for  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  (Wallace  Fund)  (see  note  1  I). 


(b)The  principal  of  the  term  endowment  fund  may 
be  expended  only  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Trustees  present  at  any  duly 
held  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  its 
Executive  Committee:  (i)  to  finance  programs  or 
improvements  to  facilities  (i.e.,  the  conservation 
centers  and  other  facilities  of  the  Society)  to  pro- 
duce revenue  or  increase  attendance;  or  (li)  to 
ensure  the  survival  of  the  Society  if  funds  from 
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NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  (CONTINUED! 


other  sources  fail  to  provide  sufficient  revenue 
to  maintain  the  Society's  programs;  provided, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  any  contribution 
to  the  term  endowment  fund  which  was  subject 
to  a  restriction  not  to  expend  the  principal  of 
such  contribution  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  donor  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  vote  of  the 
Trustees  described  above,  such  consent  must  be 
obtained  in  writing  prior  to  the  expenditure  of 
such  principal.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1 993, 
the  Society  transferred  expired  term  endowments 
aggregating  $7,174,202  to  operating  funds. 

(5)    Adjustment  of  Fund  Balance 

In  the  accompanying  financial  statements,  the 
June  30,  1992  term  endowment  fund  balance  has 
been  reduced  by  $657,770  to  reflect  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  certain  amounts  received  from  the  Wallace 
Fund  as  deferred  restricted  support. 


approximately  $912,000,  of  which  approximate- 
ly $227,000  was  financed  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  current  year's  provi- 
sion includes  amortization  of  prior  service  costs 
over  a  period  of  30  years  which  commenced 
June  30,  1974.  The  Society's  policy  is  to  fund  pen- 
sion cost  accrued,  and  no  unfunded  vested  bene- 
fits existed  as  of  June  30,  1 992,  the  date  of  the  lat- 
est plan  valuation. 

Because  the  CIRS  Pension  Plan  is  a  multi-employ- 
er plan,  certain  information  with  respect  to  vested 
and  nonvested  benefits  as  well  as  plan  assets  relat- 
ing to  Society  employees  is  not  readily  available. 

(7)    Deferred  Restricted  Support  and  Revenue 

The  changes  in  deferred  restricted  support  and  rev- 
enue for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1993  were  as 
shown  in  figure  1: 


(6)    Pension  Plan 

All  eligible  Society  employees  are  members  of  the 
Cultural  Institutions  Retirement  System's  (CIRS) 
Pension  Plan,  a  defined  benefit  plan.  Pension 
expense  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1993  was 


(8)  Collections 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1993,  animal  col- 
lection accessions  aggregated  approximately 
$  1 86,000,  while  deaccessions  aggregated  approx- 
imately $37,000. 


Figure  1 


Balance  at 

Balance 

beginning 

at  end 

of  vear 

Additions 

Expenditures 

of  vear 

Contributions,  bequests 

and  fund  raising  events 

$  11,733,088 

7,390,876 

4,335,245 

14,788,719 

Grant  from  supporting 

organization 

3,003,594  (a) 

5,450,000 

5,506,002 

2,947,592 

Fees  and  grants  from 

governmental  agencies 

3,349,190 

6,535,084 

6,208,876 

3,675,398 

Investment  income 

906,376 

902,734 

762,176 

1,046,934 

Net  gains  on  investment 

transactions 

987,870  (a) 

622,222 

591,817 

1,018,275 

Other 

187.699 

367.701 

321.979 

233.421 

Total 

$  20.167.817 

21.268.617 

17.726.095 

23.710.339 

(a)    Balance  as  adjusted  (see  note  5). 
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(9)  City  Wildlife  Conservation  Centers 

The  Society  and  the  City  of  New  York  have  entered 
into  agreements  with  respect  to  the  Central  Park, 
Prospect  Park  and  Queens  Wildlife  Conservation 
Centers  which  provide  for  the  City's  renovation  of 
these  facilities  in  accordance  with  plans  developed 
through  consultation  with  the  Society  and  approved 
by  the  City  and,  thereafter,  for  the  Society's  oper- 
ation and  management  with  funding  from  the  City, 
for  an  initial  ten-year  term,  renewable  by  the  Society 
for  five  additional  ten-year  terms.  The  Society  is 
currently  involved  in  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Central  Park  and  Queens  Wildlife 
Conservation  Centers. 

(10)  Guest  Services 

General  operating  fund  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  guest  services  (consisting  of  food,  merchandise 
sales  and  parking)  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1 993 
were  as  follows: 

Revenues  Expenditures 

Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife 

Conservation  Park  $     6,983,611  3,908,686 

Aquarium  for  Wildlife 

Conservation  1,774,393  908,040 

City  Wildlife 

Conservation  Centers  *  367.150   - 


$     9.125.154  4.816.726 

*  Ciuest  service  operations  at  the  Central  Park  and  Queens 
Wildlife  Conservation  Centers  have  been  contracted  to 
independent  vendors  who  make  remittances  to  the  Society 
based  upon  sales. 


New  York  not-for-profit  corporation  that  has  been 
classified  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  sup- 
porting organization  under  Section  509(a)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  recognized  as  tax 
exempt  under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Code.  As  of 
June  30,  1993,  the  market  value  of  the  net  assets 
of  the  Wallace  Fund,  including  amounts  managed 
by  the  Society,  approximated  $182,779,000. 

Income  of  the  Wallace  Fund  is  granted  each  year 
to  support  the  beautification  and  maintenance  of 
the  Central  Park  Wildlife  Conservation  Center  and 
Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park,  and  such 
other  programs  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Society  and  Directors  of  the  Wallace  Fund.  The 
Wallace  Fund  granted  $5,450,000  to  the  Society 
during  fiscal  1993. 

In  March  1991,  the  Wallace  Fund  entered  into  an 
investment  delegation  agreement  with  the  Society 
pursuant  to  which  the  Society's  investment  com- 
mittee assumed  management  of  certain  Wallace 
Fund  assets  which  participate  in  the  Society's  pooled 
investment  fund  (see  note  3). 

(12)  Related  Party  Transactions 

The  Society  is  the  sole  member  of  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  which  was  organized  in  1989  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring,  operating,  and  holding  for 
investment  certain  residential  real  estate  located  in 
New  York  and  offered  for  rent  to  employees  of  the 
Society.  During  1993,  the  Society  contributed 
$  1,000,000  to  this  corporation  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  residential  real  estate  by  this  cor- 
poration. 


(11)  Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Fund  for  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society 

The  Wallace  Fund  was  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  in  1982.  It  is 
governed  by  an  independent  Board  of  Directors, 
including  representatives  of  The  Reader's  Digest 
Association,  Inc.  and  of  the  Society.  It  is  a  separate 


COMMITTEES 


Committees  of  NYZS/The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society 


Aquarium  and  Osborn 
Laboratories  Planning 
Committee 
Henry  Clay  Frick  II, 
Chairman 
George  F.  Baker 
William  Conway 
Elga  Gimbel 
Edwin  Jay  Gould 
Charles  J.  Hamm 
John  R.  Hearst.  Jr. 
John  N.  Irwin  III 
Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Edith  McBean  Newberry 
Richard  T.  Perkin 
John  Pierrepont 
Peter  G.  Schiff 
Craig  Taylor 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr.. 
ex-officio 

Budget  and  Salary 
Committee 

Frederick  A.  Melhado. 
Chairman 
William  Conway 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  IV 
Frank  Y.  Larkin 
John  McKew 
John  Pierrepont 
David  T.  Schiff 
Howard  Phipps.  Jr., 
ex-officio 

Business  Committee 
Peter  T.  Pruitt.  Chairman 
Michael  W.  Bealmear 
Terrance  J.  Bruggeman 
Coleman  Burke 
Martha  L.  Byorum 
Jonathan  Cohen 
Charles  W.  Drouillard 
Peter  Graham 
Peter  Hablev 


Michael  Henning 
S.A.  Ibrahim 
Eugene  R.  McGrath 
Jory  J.  Marino 
Edgar  K.  Mitchell 
Howard  Rubin 
Eric  Rutrenberg 
Robert  J.  Sywolski 
Richard  A.  Voell 

Conservation  Committee 
John  Pierrepont. 
Chairman 
Frank  Y.  Larkin. 
Chairman,  Program 
Subcommittee 
Jane  Alexander 
Marianna  Baker 
Mrs.  Donald  Bruckmann 
Guy  Can- 
Liz  Claiborne 
William  Conway 
John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Henry  Clay  Frick  II 
Robert  G.  Goelet 
Bradley  Goldberg 
Christopher  W.  Johnson 
Robert  Kean.  Jr. 
Anthony  D.  Marshall 
Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 
Edith  McBean  Newberry 
Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
John  Robinson 
Mrs.  Stanley  Schuman 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 
Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Slater 
Mrs.  James  Stebbins 
Allison  Stern 
Mrs.  Richard  B.  Tweedy 
Sue  Erpf  Van  de 

Bovenkamp 
Howard  Phipps.  Jr., 
ex-officio 


Education  and 
Exhibition  Committee 
Anthony  D.  Marshall, 
Chairman 
John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Goelet 
C.  Walter  Nichols  III 
Heidi  Nitze 
George  Page 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Wilson  III 

Marketing  and 
Communications 
Committee 
John  Elliott,  Jr., 
Chairman 

Mrs.  William  C.  Beutel 
Terrance  J.  Bruggeman 
Jane  R.  Firzgibbon 
Anthony  D.  Marshall 
Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 
Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Howard  Phipps.  Jr. 
Jonathan  Rinehart 
Faith  Rosenfeld 
John  T.  Sargent 
David  T.  Schiff 
Irwin  Segelstein 

Wildlife  Crisis 
Campaign  Committee 
Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee, 
Chairman 
William  Conway 
John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Richard  Lartis 
James  Meeuwsen 
Carl  Navarre,  Jr. 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
David  T.  Schiff 


International  Council 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr., 

Co-Ch  airman 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Groves, 

Co-Chairman 

Eben  W.  Pyne,  Co- 

Chairman 

Conservation  Council 
Executive  Committee 
Mrs.  David  Howe 

(Ritchey),  Co-Chariman 
Edmund  A.  Moulton, 
Co-Ch  airman 
Anthony  Dick 
Robert  A.  Engel 
Charles  Howard 
David  Howe 
Heath  Kern 
Beverly  Little 
Brin  McCagg 
George  Phipps 
Charles  Russell,  Jr. 
B.  Andrew  H.  Spence 
F.  Skiddy  von  Stade  III 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Wilson 


STAFF 

Staff  of  NYZS/The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society 


ADMINISTRATION 

William  Conway,  President  and 

General  Director 
Kathleen  Wilson,  Assistant  Director, 

Administration 
Louise  Ingenito,  Secretary  to  the 

President 
Eileen  Cruz-Minnis,  Secretary 

WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION, 
EDUCATION,  AND  SCIENCE 

Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife 
Conservation  Park 
William  Conway,  Director 
James  G.  Doherty,  General  Curator 

Mammalogy 

James  G.  Doherty,  Chairman,  Carter 
Chair  of  Mammalogy 

Fred  W.  Koontz,  Curator 

Edward  M.  Spevak,  Assistant  Curator 

Patrick  Thomas,  Curatorial  Intern 

Penny  Kalk,  Frederick  Sterling, 
Collections  Managers 

Frank  Casella,  Michael  Tiren, 
Claudia  Wilson,  Supervisors 

Margaret  Gavlik,  Joseph  Mahoney, 
Assistant  Supervisors 

Colleen  McCann,  Primatologist 

Robert  Terracuso,  Primary  Wild 
Animal  Keeper 

Ralph  Aversa,  Kitty  Dolan,  Lorainne 
Hershonik-Golding,  Gilbert 
Gordian,  Kate  Hecht,  Florence 
Klecha,  Warren  Lawston,  Francis 
Leonard,  Kathleen  MacLaughlin, 
Joan  McCabe-Parodi,  Linde  Ostro, 
William  Sheshko,  Philip  Steindler, 
Kimberly  Tropea,  Paul  Zabaruskas, 
Martin  Zybura,  Senior  Wild 
Animal  Keepers 

Suizeko  Aizeki,  Stephen  Albert,  Avril 
Armstrong,  Blakeslee  Barnes, 
Christine  Bova,  Susan  Ciocci,  Pam 
F.nglcson,  William  Honegger,  Paul 
Kozakiewicz,  Michael  Gatti, 
Allison  Hart,  Karen  lannuccilli, 
Denise  Kaufman,  Pamela  Lemieux, 
Denise  McGill,  Joseph  Malone, 
Douglas  Mase,  Patricia  Mcehan- 


Stark,  Jeff  Munson,  Lori  Neiverth, 
Carolyn  Panthen,  Peter  Psillas, 
Lisette  Ramos,  Gail  Reilly,  Peter 
Riger,  Brian  Robidas,  Jennifer 
Rodman,  Christopher  Rubbert, 
Lorraine  Salazar,  Denise  Smith, 
Gerald  Stark,  Dianne  Tancredi, 
Kristine  Theis,  Monique  Teich, 
Michelle  Tremko,  Elissa  Veiss, 
Chris  Wilgenkamp,  Wild  Animal 
Keepers 

Larry  Gordon,  Peter  Mosca, 
Maintainers 

Roseanne  Thiemann,  Supervising 
Departmental  Stenographer 

Ornithology 

Donald  F.  Bruning,  Chairman  and 
Curator 

Christine  Sheppard,  Curator 

Annarie  Lyles,  Assistant  Curator 

Eric  Edler,  Collections  Manager 

Jean  Ehret,  Supervisor 

Steph  Diven,  Robert  Edington,  Joy 
Gonzalez,  Lorraine  Grady,  Kurt 
Hundgen,  Susan  Maher,  Frank 
Paruolo,  Paul  Zabarauskas,  Senior 
Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Marisel  Comulada,  Patti  Cooper, 
Todd  Gilbert,  Mark  Hofling,  Ingrid 
Jacobson,  Paul  Kozakiewiez,  Susan 
Leiter,  Wayne  Murphy,  Douglas 
Piekarz,  Sarah  Rounceville,  Robin 
Sobelman,  Hans  Walters,  Kim 
Yozzo,  Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Paula  Young,  Departmental  Secretary 

Christopher  Hernan,  Intern 

Giuseppe  deCampoli,  Ostrom 
Enders,  Winston  Guest,  Jr.,  Frank 
Y.  Larkin,  William  K.  Macy,  Jr.,  S. 
Dillon  Ripley,  Charles  Sivelle, 
Charles  D.  Webster,  Field  Associates 

Herpetology 

John  L.  Behler,  Curator 

William  Holmstrom,  Superintendent 

Richard  L.  Zerilli,  Senior  Wild 

Animal  Keeper 
Sandra  M.  Blanco,  Frank  Indiviglio, 

Peter  Taylor,  Wild  Animal  Keepers 
Kathleen  Gerety,  Intern  in 

Herpetology 


Gail  Bonsignore,  Supervising  Secretary 
Robert  Brandner,  William  H. 
Zovickian,  Field  Associates 

St.  Catherines  Wildlife 
Survival  Center 

John  Iaderosa,  Associate  Curator  in 
Charge 

Von  Kment,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Birds 

James  Tamarack,  Collections 

Manager 
Jeffrey  Spratt,  Zoologist 
Dan  Beetem,  Mammalogist 
Mort  Silberman,  Terry  Norton, 

Veterinary  Consultants 
Royce  Hayes,  Superintendent,  St. 

Catherines  Island 

Operations 

David  P.  Cole,  Director 

Roger  Welch,  Construction  Manager 

Leila  Ruiz,  Supervising  Departmental 

Stenographer 
Paul  Rivet,  Energy  Consultant 
Construction 

Barry  B.  Feltz,  Superintendent 

Michael  F.  Santomaso,  General  Shop 
Foreman 

Cleve  Ferguson,  Joseph  Goodman, 
Samuel  Kindred,  Amado 
Maldonado,  Thomas  A.  Reilly, 
Mario  Rolla,  Jr.,  Patrick  Walsh, 
Supervising  Maintainers 

Cosmo  Barbetto,  Anthony  Bigone, 
Abraham  Brown,  Alfred  Casella, 
Francis  Cushin,  Cleve  Ferguson, 
Robert  Gonzalez,  Alfred  Hart, 
Rudolf  Hensen,  Gregory 
Kalmanowitz,  Michael  Merkin, 
Winston  Newton,  William  M. 
Panzarino,  Robert  E.  Reilly, 
Michael  Riggio,  Renzo  Scarazzini, 
Edward  Scholler,  Armando 
Serrano,  Richard  F.  Settino, 
Marconi  St.  Hill,  Robert  A. 
Stillwell,  John  A.  Tiso,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  Torres,  Clive  Wright, 
Maintainers 

Maintenance 

Raymond  Kalmanowitz, 
Superintendent 


STAFF 


Norman  Janatsch,  Assistant 
Superintendent 

Arthur  Hirt,  Jr.,  Foreman 

James  Smith,  Foreman 

Richard  Chen,  Amedeo  Missale, 
William  l.ougheed,  Maintainers 

Marlon  Castro,  Garrett  Conaway, 
John  Ferreira,  Wayne  Harris, 
Pascual  Luciano,  William  Ottman, 
Pedro  Pagan,  Juan  Rivera,  Michael 
Sbarhori,  Assistant  Maintaincrs 

Manuel  Garcia,  Jr.,  George 
Izquierdo,  Joseph  Gutleber,  Joseph 
Plaza,  Motor  Vehicle  Operators 

John  Bruno,  Jr.,  Migdalia  Cordero, 
Zepheniah  Campbell,  Cornelia 
Carter,  Joseph  Cerardi,  Pedro 
Dejesus,  Gwendolyn  Hawkins, 
Alberto  Jaime-Mindiola,  Patricia 
Kalinisan,  Theodore  Olson,  Vivian 
Palu,  Felice  Perrella,  Richard 
Riordan,  Marta  Rivera,  Efrain 
Rodriguez,  Victor  Rodriguez, 
Natividad  Ruiz,  Eduardo  Vidal, 
Raymond  Zelenka,  Attendants 

Cogeneration 

Richard  J.  Luniewski,  Manager, 

Electrical  Services 
Nigel  Davy,  Supervisor 
Mark  Anderson,  Hervin  A.  Brown, 

Michael  Henry,  Edwin  Otero,  Keith 

Reynolds,  Herman  Rosario, 

Maintainers 

Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation 

Administration 
Louis  E.  Garibaldi,  Director 
Cynthia  Reich,  Assistant  to  the 
Director 

Myra  Schomberg,  Secretary  to  the 
Director 

Animal  Department 
Paul  Sieswerda,  Curator 
Dennis  Thoney,  Associate  Curator 
Paul  Loiselle,  Assistant  Curator 
Pedro  Ponciano,  Supervisor 
Edward  Dols,  Peter  Fenimore, 

Werner  Schreiner,  Senior  Keepers 
Robert  Fournier,  Frank  Greco,  Sally 
Hoke,  Leslie  Leffler,  Dennis 
Maroulas,  Lisa  Nordone,  Wayne 
Stempler,  Hans  Walters,  Joseph 
Yaiullo,  Keepers 
Kevin  M.  Walsh,  Director  of  Training 
Martha  Hiatt-Saif,  Guenter  Skammel, 
Senior  Trainers 


JoAnne  Basinger,  George  Biedenbach, 
Trainers 

Maria  Volpe,  Senior  Departmental 
Stenographer 

Operations 

Anthony  Jaeger,  Director 

Gilbert  Francisco,  Facilities  Manager 

Richard  Biglin,  Vincent  Capuana, 

John  Santo,  Supervising  Maintainers 
Richard  DeStefano,  Kenneth  Prichett, 

Albert  Sortino,  Lawrence  Turturro, 

Tony  Vargas,  George  Wright, 

Maintainers 
Rick  Bullen,  Timothy  Magee,  Rafael 

Ramos,  Fritz-Albert  Reynolds, 

Dennis  Walsh,  Assistant  Maintainers 
Frank  Delfino,  Gardener 
Howard  Dunn,  Supervising  Attendant 
Robert  Caraballo,  Dante  DeLemos, 

Rachel  Farmer,  Eldwin  Lebron, 

Henry  Lighry,  Attendants 
Ignazio  Rizzuto,  Courier 
Sylvia  Jaffe,  Senior  Departmental 

Stenographer 
Gilda  Pagano,  Switchboard  Operator 

Security 

Robert  Jansen,  Manager 

Salvatore  DeFeo,  Assistant  Manager 

Samuel  Black,  Ricky  Jackson, 
Maintainers 

Louis  Almeyda,  Owen  May  hew, 
Eddie  Rodriguez,  Edwin  Rodriguez, 
Felix  Sanchez,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Osborn  Laboratories  of  Marine 
Sciences 

Louis  E.  Garibaldi,  Acting  Director 
Paul  J.  Cheung,  Pathologist 
Maya  Natenson,  Research  Assistant 
Mildred  Montalbano,  Librarian 

Research  Associates 
Betty  Borowsky,  Invertebrate  Biologist 
John  Chamberlain,  Paleobiogeology 
David  Franz,  Environmental  Studies 
John  Nightingale,  Coral  Reef 

Conservation 
Martin  Schreibman,  Fish 

Endocrinology 
John  Tanacredi,  Environmental 

Studies 

City  Zoos  Project  (Central  Park, 

Queens,  Prospect  Park) 

Richard  L.  Lartis,  Director 

Holly  Hallmark,  Executive  Secretary 

Denise  Ouellerte  McClean,  Manager, 


Administrative  Operations 
Bonnie  Sevy  Koeppel,  Manager  of 

Planning 
Elesia  Bennett,  Secretary 
Kelly  Gleason,  Exhibits  Worker 
Elizabeth  Lyons,  Graphic  Designer 

Central  Park  Wildlife 
Conservation  Center 

Animal  Department 

Peter  Brazaitis,  Curator 

Sharon  Reilly,  Assistant  Curator 

Anthony  Brownie,  Bruce  Foster, 
Assistant  Supervisors 

Mary  Reill,  Secretary 

Robert  Gramzay,  Thomas  Probst, 
Roy  Riffe,  Senior  Keepers 

Celia  Ackerman,  Daniel  Clancy, 
Jennifer  Goodwin,  Andrew  Grof, 
Susan  Kotraba,  Raymond  Maguire, 
John  Roderick,  Adena  Schwartz, 
Keith  Walker,  Jackson  Zee,  Wild 
Animal  Keepers 

Bernadine  Leahy,  Veterinary 
Technician 

Horticulture 

Nancy  Tim,  Horticulturist 

John  Collins,  Assistant  Horticulturist 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

Joseph  Nissen,  Manager 

Louis  Dedaj,  Assistant  Manager 

Toni  Risi,  Secretary 

Rita  Turrentine,  Receptionist 

Hector  Vargas,  Supervising 
Maintainer 

Mong  Lee,  Junior  Rookwood, 
Maintainers 

Nestor  Morera,  Jose  Torres, 
Assistant  Maintainers 

Victor  Alvarez,  Senior  Attendant 

Santa  Alequin,  Marilyn  Maldonado, 
Jaime  Pagan,  Ernesto  Pena, 
Altagracia  Ronnie,  Julio  Sanchez, 
Ramanen  Veerapen,  Attendants 

Security/Admissions 
Thomas  Lennox,  Manager 
Frank  Cangiarella,  Assistant  Manager 
Fitzroy  Neufville,  Maintainer 
Cecil  Cain,  Felito  Cuevas,  Alston 
Dawkins,  Eugene  Dixon,  Russell 
Jefferson,  Wallace  Mainor,  Marcelo 
Marquez,  Leroy  McKenzie,  Everton 
Pearson,  Claudius  Ross,  Eddie 
Wright,  Assistant  Maintainers 
Sarah  Marques,  Senior  Clerk 


STAFF 


Marisol  Cruz,  Sookiah  Maharaj, 
Robin  Owens,  Jose  Pimentel, 
Sivetta  Rivers,  Celvis  Rock, 
Claudette  Thompson,  Ticket  Agents 

Queens  Wildlife  Conservation  Center 

Animal  Department 

Robin  Dalton,  Curator 

Dan  Maloney,  Assistant  Curator 

Jim  Gillespie,  Supervisor 

Lisa  Zidek,  Assistant  Supervisor 

Margaret  Scarpati,  Supervising 
Secretary 

Ron  Baekes,  Marcy  Farley,  Donna- 
Mae  Nelson,  Senior  Keepers 

Michelle  Addonisio,  Diane  Bogdan, 
Lisa  Eidlin,  Ira  Goldman,  Susan 
Makower,  George  Middleton, 
Vivian  Prilick,  Dara  Saltsberg, 
Angela  Santaniello,  Laura  Schwarz, 
Elisa  Scott,  Francis  Verna,  Susan 
Wagner,  Keepers 

Robin  Moretti,  Veterinary  Technician 

Horticulture 

Louis  Matarrazo,  Horticulturist 
Keiron  Lindsay,  Assistant 
Horticulturist 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

Bob  Gavlik,  Supervisor 

Diane  Planken,  Secretary/T elepbone 

Operator 
Jeffrey  Blatz,  Anthony  Boodoo, 

Maintainers 
Tim  Frary,  Rafael  Genao  and  Krishna 

Juman,  Assistant  Maintainers 
Carmen  Debek,  Philip  Edington, 

Aliyah  Farmer,  Kevin  Fleming, 

Myriam  Martiniz,  Tillman 

Oremstead,  Carrol  White, 

Attendants 

Security/ Admissions 

Charles  Anton,  Manager 

Frank  Francavilla,  Assistant  Manager 

Silbert  Walter,  Supervisor 

Fernando  Alvardo,  Paul  Fairall, 
Bertram  Fleming,  Marcos  Garcia, 
Laura  Greco,  Carlos  Pabon, 
Thomas  Pappas,  Frank  Prestafilipo, 
Rafael  Rodriguez,  Allan  Taylor, 
Robert  Thomison,  Maintainers 

Diane  Neufvillc,  Senior  Ticket  Clerk 

Tina  Anderson,  Sharon  Brown,  Sun i I 
Chandrasekera,  Joanne  Crespo, 
Alvin  Fernandez,  Vernon  Miller, 
Matthew  Thompson,  Ticket  Agents 


Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center 

Animal  Department 

Lewis  Greene,  Curator 

Terry  DeRosa,  Assistant  Curator 

Patricia  Costanzo,  Secretary 

Carol  Ann  Gallagher  and  Jeffrey 

Smeraldo,  Senior  Keepers 
David  Autry,  Denise  Brown,  Marian 

Glick-Bauer,  James  Kennedy, 

Christine  Large,  Ricardo  Pusey, 

Stacy  Stanich,  Keepers 
Annette  Gonzalez,  Veterinary 

Technician 

Horticulture 

Jennifer  Bliss,  Horticulturist 
Carol  Grudzien,  Assistant 
Horticulturist 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

Bob  Delfgaauw,  Manager 

Una  Yearwood,  Secretary 

James  Scott,  Maintainers 

Oscar  Ceron,  Carmine  Coppola, 
Jamal  Dudley,  Daniel  Goodavage, 
Gregory  Hankins,  Assistant 
Maintainers 

Sandra  Batalla,  Senior  Attendant 

Frank  Carter,  Steven  Jones,  Paul  Kelly, 
Judy  Lloyd,  Elizabeth  McCrae, 
Efrain  Otero,  Robert  Spicer,  Lionel 
Van  Duyne,  Attendants 

Security/ Admissions 

Charles  Forrest,  Manager 

John  Balestrieri,  Assistant  Manager 

Manzel  Moore,  Jr.,  Supervising 
Maintainer 

Wilbur  Barton,  Peter  Canale,  Rogelio 
Dickens,  Morris  Kelly,  Mauricio 
Mejia,  Earl  Nixon,  Anthony  Polite, 
Deborah  Stevenson,  Keith 
Thompson,  Darryl  Ward,  Milton  J. 
Williams,  Maintainers 

Wildlife  Management  Services 

Danny  Wharton,  Curator 
George  Amato,  Conservation 

Geneticist 
Steven  Johnson,  Supervising 

Librarian,  Archivist 
Nilda  Ferrer,  Registrar 
Stephen  Davis,  Records  Assistant 
I  lelen  Basic,  Annual  Ret .  mis  Specialist 
|oanne  I  >liva-Purdy,  Keeper  Training 

Assistant 

Paulo  Pereira,  F.lba  Pino,  Office  Aides 


Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 

John  A.  Gwynne,  Deputy  Director 

for  Design 
Lori  Hirschman,  Administrator 
Charles  Beier,  Associate  Director 
Lee  Ehmke,  Manager  of  Exhibitions 
Robert  Halpern,  Curator  of 

Horticulture 
Pamela  Thalhamer,  Administrative 

Assistant 

Exhibition  Design 

Walter  Deichmann,  Creative 

Director/Exhibits 
Susan  Chin,  Senior  Exhibit  Designer 
Michael  Dulin,  Exhibit  Designer 
Patrick  Beck,  Design  Assistant 

Graphics  Design 
Sharon  Kramer,  Creative 

Director/Graphics 
Ron  Davis,  Thomas  Gamble,  Nicole 

Richardson,  Gail  Tarkan,  Graphic 

Designers 
Nancy  Fischer,  Mechanical  Artist 

Graphics  Production 
Christopher  Maune,  Supervisor 
Edward  Kaszycki,  Donald  O'Leary, 
Graphic  Specialists 

Exhibition  Production 

Gary  Smith,  Exhibit  Production 

Manager 
Seth  King,  Senior  Exhibit  Specialist 
Matt  Aarvold,  Jean  Kolody,  Exhibit 

Specialists 

Aquarium  Exhibits  and  Graphics 
Paul  Heyer,  Graphics  Manager 
Charles  Hruska,  Exhibits  Supervisor 
Paul  Massuci,  Exhibits  Specialist 
Rosa  Rojas,  Graphics  Designer 

Central  Park  Wildlife  Center 

Exhibits  and  Graphics 

Kelly  Gleason,  Exhibit  Worker 

Horticulture 

Patrick  Ross,  Supervisor 

Veronica  Szabo,  Supervisor  of 

Tropical  Horticulture 
James  Coelho,  Enrique  Gonzalez, 

John  Usai,  Gardeners 
Robert  Fierkommer,  David  Hyde, 

Anthony  Quaglia,  Maintainers 
Lisa  Ferry,  Mary  Gatti,  Gregory 

Kramer,  Assistant  Maintainers 


STAFF 


Wildlife  Health  Sciences 

Robert  A.  Cook,  Director 
Virginia  T.  Walsh,  Office  Manager 
Robert  Montana,  Hospital  Supervisor 
Daniel  M.  Gelpieryn,  Hospital 

Assistant 
Antonio  Aviles,  Maintainer 
Joseph  Briller,  John  Rosa,  Wild 

Animal  Keepers 
Winston  Banks,  Alfredo  Hernandez, 

Rafael  Ramos,  Laborers 

Clinical  Services 

Paul  P.  Calle,  Bonnie  L.  Raphael, 

Senior  Veterinarians 
Mark  D.  Stetter,  Clinical  Resident 
Judith  A.  Kramer,  Veterinary 

Technician  Supervisor 
Pamela  Manning,  Senior  Veterinary 

Technician 
Ivan  R.  Llanes,  Stephen  A.  Kobe], 

Veterinary  Technicians 
Dolores  I.  Sanginito,  Clinical 

Secretary 

Field  Veterinary  Studies 

William  B.  Karesh,  Department  Head 

Emily  J.  Jaffe,  Program  Coordinator 

Pathology 

Tracey  S.  McNamara,  Department 
Head,  Schiff  Family  Distinguished 
Scientist  in  Wildlife  Health 

James  A.  Walberg,  Assistant 
Pathologist 

John  G.  Trupkiewicz,  Pathology 
Resident 

Alfred  B.  Ngbokoli,  Laboratory 
Supervisor 

Ghanshyam  D.  Patel,  Histotechnician 

Nutrition 

Ellen  S.  Dierenfeld,  Department 
Head,  Marilyn  M.  Simpson 
Charitable  Trust  Distinguished 
Scientist  in  Wildlife  Health 

George  R.  Fielding,  Commissary 
Manager 

Marianne  Pennino,  Laboratory 
Supervisor 

Susan  Bunn  Spencer,  Dietician 

Consultants 

Karan  Bladykas,  Anesthesiology 
Robert  Byck,  Pharmacology 
Stephen  Factor,  Pathology 
Henry  Clay  Frick  II,  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology 


Laurie  R.  Goldstein,  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology 
Steven  L.  Grenell,  Neurology 
James  F.  Grillo,  Surgery 
Nogar  Haramati,  Radiologist 
JoGayle  Howard,  Veterinary 

Reproduction 
Arthur  Hurvitz,  Pathology 
Alan  Kantrowitz,  Neurosurgery 
Amy  Kapatkin,  Veterinary  Dentistry 
Julie  kazimiroff,  Dentistry 
Susan  Kirschner,  Veterinary 

Ophthalmology 
Linn  Klein,  Veterinary  Anesthesiology 
Si-Kwang  Liu,  Pathology 
Virginia  Reef,  Veterinary  Ultrasound 
Stephen  A.  Schwartz,  Pediatrics 
Ernest  Sosa,  Urology 
Jay  Stefanacci,  Veterinary  Radiology 
J.  J.  Steinberg,  Pathology 
Charles  Stolar,  Pediatric  Surgery 
Chris  Thatcher,  Veterinary  Surgery 
Warren  Wetzel,  Emergency  Medicine 
Martin  Zisblatt,  Dermatology 

Environmental  Education 

Annette  R.  Berkovits,  Chairman 

Wildlife  Conservation 

Park  Education 

Annette  R.  Berkovits,  Director 

General  Audience  and  School  Group 

Programs,  Graduate  Internships,  and 

Teacher  Training: 

Nancy  Sosnow,  Assistant  Director  of 

Educa tio n/Progra m  Services 
Tom  Naiman,  Supervisor,  Secondary 

Education  and  Interpretive  Materials 
Donald  C.  Lisowy,  National 

Dissemination  Coordinator,  Project 

W.I.Z.E.  (Wildlife  Inquiry  through 

Zoo  Education) 
Julie  Gantcher,  National 

Dissemination  Coordinator,  Pablo 

Python  Looks  at  Animals 
Jody  Dejan,  Dissemination  Assistant, 

Pablo  Python  Looks  at  Animals 
Lauraine  Merlini,  Coordinator, 

Habitat  Ecology  Learning  Program 
Carole  Ferster,  Coordinator,  Friends 

of  the  Zoo 
Noreen  Jeremiah,  Graduate  Intern 

Coordinator  and  Instructor 

Elementary  Education 
Ronald  Griffith,  Instructor,  Adult 

and  Continuing  Education 
Christina  Colon,  Instructor,  Adult 

and  Continuing  Education 


Monique  Rivera,  Instructor, 

Elementary  Education 
John  Resanovich,  Instructor, 

FAementary  Education 
Lisa  Mielke,  Instructor,  Elementary 

Education 
Judith  Unis,  Instructor,  Elementary 

Education 
Lyn  Stevens,  Executive  Secretary 
Sheila  Goldberg,  Secretary 
Renee  Reiss,  Program  Registrar 
Children's  Zoo  and  Animal  Rides 
James  J.  Breheny,  Associate 

Curator/ Animal  Facilities 
Suzanne  Daley,  Don  Halmy,  John 

McElligott,  Supervisors/ Animal 

Facilities 
Judy  Filomio,  Deborah  Lackow, 

Assistant  Supervisors/Children's  Zoo 

Aquarium  Education 

Ellie  Fries,  Director 

LeAnn  Gast,  Assistant  Director, 

Education  and  Public  Programming 
Merryl  Kafka,  Assistant  Director, 

Education,  Curriculum  and 

Instruction 
Robert  Cummings,  Arlene  de  Strulle, 

Dayna  Reist,  Instructors 
Kelly  Kelley,  Senior  Departmental 

Secretary 
Pauline  Catanzaro,  Senior 

Reservationist 
Ellen  Pollio,  Reservationist 
Barbara  Schioppa,  Volunteer 

Coordinator 

Central  Park  Education 

Laura  Maloney,  Curator 

April  Rivkin,  Volunteer  Coordinator 

Kathy  Sciacchitano,  Secretary 

Elena  Dunn,  Mark  Testa,  Instructors 

Queens  Park  Education 
Thomas  Hurtubise,  Coordinator 
Catherine  Hodorowski,  Secretary 
Christa  Bellafiore,  Andrea 
Vaillancourt- Alder,  Instructors 

Prospect  Park  Education 
Nancy  Fiske,  Curator 
Anne  Rockmore,  Secretary 
Leslie  Fox  and  Darlene  Miller, 

Instructors 
Donna  Sethi,  Volunteer  Coordinator 


STAFF 


International  Conservation 

John  G.  Robinson,  Vice  President 
William  Conway,  Senior 

Conservationist 
George  B.  Schaller,  Director  for 

Science,  Ella  Milbank  Foshay  Chair 

in  Wildlife  Conservation 
David  Western,  Conservationist, 

Carter  Chair  in  Conservation 

Biology 
William  Weber,  Director  for 

Conservation  Operations 
Alejandro  Grajal,  Assistant  Director 

for  Latin  America 
Alan  Rabinowitz,  Assistant  Director 

for  Asia 

Amy  Vedder,  Assistant  Director  for 
Africa 

Archie  Carr  III,  Regional 
Coordinator  for  Caribbean  and 
Mesoamerica  Program 

Marcio  Ayres,  Carter  Chair  in 
Rainforest  Ecology 

Patricia  Moehlman,  Charles  Munn, 
Research  Zoologists 

Jesse  Hillman,  Research  Ecologist 

Terese  Hart,  Associate  Research 
Ecologist 

Bruce  Beehler,  Elizabeth  Bennett, 
John  Hart,  Andrew  Taber, 
Associate  Research  Zoologists 

Martha  Schwartz,  Program  Manager 

Hilary  Simons  Morland,  African 
Program  Officer 

John  Thorbjarnarson,  Latin 
American  Program  Officer 

Dorene  Bolze,  Policy  Analyst 

James  Barborak,  Richard  Barnes, 
William  Bleisch,  Bryan  Curran,  J. 
Michael  Fay,  Cheryl  Fimbel,  Robert 
Fimbel,  Christopher  Gakahu,  Janet 
Gibson,  Jefferson  Hall,  Graham 
Harris,  Matthew  Hatchwell,  James 
Powell,  Graham  Reid,  Lee  White, 
Project  Coordinators 

Ann  F^dwards,  Matthew  Etter,  Seldon 
James,  Lisa  Molloy,  John  Payne, 
Kathleen  Williams,  Program 
Assistants 

Nancy  Granchelli,  Executive 
Secretary 

Rosa  Fernandez,  Secretary 


CONSERVATION 
SUPPORT  AND  SERVICES 

Public  Affairs 

James  W.  Meeuwsen,  Vice  President 
for  Development  and  Public  Affairs 
Paula  Heinisch,  Supervising  Secretary 
Michelle  Margan,  Manager,  Planned 
Giving 

Development 

Candice  K.  Frawley,  Director  of 

Development  and  Capital 

Fundraising 
Donald  Goddard,  Senior  Editor 
Geoffrey  Mellor,  Director  of 

Development,  International 

Conservation 
Luanne  McGrain,  Director  of 

Development,  Annual  Support 
Maxim  Langstaff,  Manager,  National 

Capital  Campaign 
Rebecca  Bean,  Associate  Manager, 

Capital  Campaign 
Amy  Chosky,  Assistant  Manager, 

International  Conservation 
Jill  Alcott,  Manager,  Corporate 

Development  and  Sponsorship 
Priscilla  Bayley,  Manager  of 

Development,  Foundations 
Christina  Spoegler,  Associate 

Manager,  Development, 

International  Conservation 
Diane  O'Shaughnessy  Briggs, 

Assistant  Manager,  Development, 

Individual  Support 
Arli  Epton,  Associate  Manager, 

Development/Research 
Mary  Beth  Gaffney,  Coordinator, 

Donor  Records 
Amy  DeSisto,  Development  Assistant 
Mary  Anne  O'Boyle,  Development 

Assistant 
Kristen  Satterfield,  Development 

Assistant 
Flllie  Babanikas,  Annette  Nicoletti, 

Mary  Ann  Spadacini,  Secretaries 

Membership 

Patricia  Ogden,  Director  of 

Membership  and  Major  Gifts 
AUegra  Hamer,  Manager, 

Membership  Services 
Ann  Phelan,  Secretary 
Laura  La  una,  Supervising  Data  Entry 

Assistant 
Noah  Baird,  Membership  Sales 

( '.oordinator 


Guilermi  Diaz,  Cynthia  Alleyne, 
Virginia  Kerkam,  Data  Entry 
Assistants 

Marketing  and  Communications 

Peter  Glankoff,  Director 

Steve  Dun  lop,  Executive  Manager, 

Communications 
Catherine  Belden,  Executive 

Manager,  Communications 
Janet  Rose,  Manager,  Conservation 

Communications 
Laura  Hollingshead,  Assistant 

Manager,  Conservation 

Communications 
Barbara  A.  Motz,  Manager, 

Marketing/Special  Events 
Jane  Dachs,  Associate  Manager, 

Marketing 
Linda  Corcoran,  Associate  Manager, 

Public  Relations 
Joyce  Vincent-Knotts,  Special  Events 

Assistant 
Alysia  Ross,  Public  Relations 

Assistant 

"  Wildlife  Conservation  "  Magazine 
John  Colson,  Publisher 
Joan  L.  Downs,  Editor-in-Chief 
Deborah  A.  Behler,  Executive  Editor 
Nancy  Simmons,  Senior  Editor 
Julie  Maher,  Art  and  Production 
Director 

Charles  N.  Merber,  Advertising  Sales 

Manager,  Northeast 
Rosemarie  Calvert, 

Midwest/Southeast  Regional  Sales 

Manager 

Jane  Johnson,  Western  Regional  Sales 

Manager 
Diana  Warren,  Marketing 

Coordinator 
Mary  DeRosa,  Editorial  Coordinator 
Silvia  DiPlacido,  Graphics 

Coordinator 
Carol  Burke,  Circulation 

Coordinator 
Deborah  Hay,  Copy  Editor 
Nikki  Barrie,  Photo  Editor 
Adam  H.  Kaphas,  Circulation 

Manager 

Media  Services 

Thomas  J.  Veltre,  Manager 

Beata  Krupa,  Audio-Visual  Specialist 

William  Meng,  Curator  and 

Manager,  Photographic  Services 
Dennis  DeMello,  Associate 

Photographer 


STAFF 


Central  Park  Zoo  Public  Affairs 
Alison  Power,  Manager,  Public 

Affairs.  Wildlife  Centers 
Jennifer  Lamb,  Coordinator,  Special 

Events 

Alison  Sokaris,  Development 

Assistant,  Public  Affairs 
Elise  Duffy,  Public  Relations  Assistant 

Aquarium  Public  Affairs 
Beth  Weinstein,  Manager 
Frances  Hackett,  Assistant 

Financial  Services 

John  G.  Hoare,  Comptroller  and  Vice 
President 

John  J.  Albers,  Assistant  Comptroller 
Howard  Forbes,  Data  Processing 
Manager 

James  Morley,  Purchasing  Manager 
Ronald  Venrarola,  Chief  Accountant 
Michael  Mariconda,  Budget  Analyst 
Bruce  Teegan,  Internal  Auditor 
Albert  Corvino,  Gwendolyn  Dolan, 

Michael  Regan,  Accountants 
Isobel  Onorato,  Richard  Steck, 

Accounting  Supervisors 
Patricia  DePalma,  Executive  Secretary 
Marion  Delia  Medaglia,  Accounts 

Payable  Supervisor 
Regina  Burke,  Frances  Lupo,  Francine 

Sorge,  Purchasing  Assistants 
Talia  Aliberti,  Joyce  Guiliano,  Senior 

Payroll  Clerk 
Jacklyn  Bui,  Albert  Clapsaddle, 

Sharon  Mahon,  Maureen  Salvato, 

Senior  Accounting  Clerks 
Donna  Buck,  Mary  Earley,  Christine 

Maldonado,  Cashiers 
Frank  Ganci,  Computer  Operator 
Laura  Burke,  Evelyn  Lopez,  Eileen 

Russo,  Accounting  Clerks 
Rachel  Drosopoulos,  Clerk/T ypist 
Linda  Lopez,  Lishawn  Payne, 

Purchasing  Clerk 
Benjamin  Gonzalez,  Angel  Santiago, 

Mail  Clerk 
Patricia  Burke,  Jean  McNally, 

Switchboard  Operators 

Guest  Services 

Dennis  S.  Baker,  Director 
Maria  Amendola,  Secretary 


Restaurants 

Gerard  Buter,  Manager 

Alfredo  Piscitelli,  Food  &  Beverage 

Manager 
Helen  Browning,  Secretary 
Maureen  Garvey,  Statistical  Clerk 
Anthony  Pabellon,  Diana  Bow,  Jose 

Santiago,  Jr.,  Supervisors 
Tony  Urrico,  Storekeeper 
Virginia  Esposito,  Angeles  Navedo, 

Elis  Nobles,  Unit  Managers 
Hazel  Gregory,  Cook 
Angella  Modeste,  Anne  Wiegmann, 

Brenda  Williams,  Assistant  Unit 

Managers 

Merchandise 

Gil  Franklin,  Manager 

May  Moy,  Rosanne  Pignatelli, 

Assistant  Managers 
Dolores  Papaleo,  Supervisor 
Patricia  Peters,  Senior  Clerk 
James  Lo,  Storekeeper 

Admissions,  Transportation, 
Parking,  and  Group  Sales 
Peter  Muccioli,  Manager 
Annette  Jeremia,  Secretary 
Admissions 

Laura  Kokasko,  Assistant  Manager 
Timothy  Mincin,  Supervisor 
Annette  Jeremia,  Secretary 
Howard  Corbett,  Joseph  Liberatore, 

John  Siciliano,  Ticket  Agents 
Transportation 

Barrington  Burgess,  Chris  Filomio, 
James  Fitzgerald,  Doug  Mooney, 
Maryann  Ruberto,  Noel 
Thompson,  Supervisors 

Group  Sales 

Margaret  Price,  Manager  and  Budget 

Analyst 
Vivian  Johnson,  Senior  Clerk 

Aquarium  Guest  Services 
Alan  Gardner,  Manager 
Dawn  Collona,  Food  Supervisor 
Albert  Lei,  Clerk 

Rosa  Martin,  Merchandise  Supervisor 
Florence  Goldberg,  Ticket  Agent 
Marcus  Hoyt,  Restaurant  Unit 

Manager 
Emmanuel  Koplin,  Assistant  Unit 

Manager 


Administrative  Services 

John  McKew,  Vice  President 
Timothy  O'Sullivan,  Deputy  Director 
Adriane  Maisell,  Supervising 
Departmental  Stenographer 

Government  Affairs 

Roger  McClanahan,  Officer 

Diane  Reynolds,  Administrative 

Coordinator 
Anne  Baraldi,  Supervising 

Departmental  Stenographer 

Personnel 

Charles  Vasser,  Director 
John  Fairbairn,  Deputy  Manager 
Annette  Caldas,  Representative 
Joan  Jones,  Peggy  Lewis,  Secretaries 
Charlotte  Fazio,  Clerk 

Security 

Roy  Kristensen,  Manager 
Dan  McKenna,  Assistant  Manager 
Raynor  Mattson,  Supervisor 
Richard  Henry,  Supervising  Park 

Maintainer 
Steven  Carr,  Winston  Hill,  James 

Williams,  Park  Maintainers 
Elizer  Baudin,  Ramiro  Carrasquillo, 
Ricardo  Chaluisant,  Lorentine 
Green,  Nagille  King,  Michael 
Nieves,  Stephen  Pippa,  Gary 
Robinson,  Michael  Scott,  Charles 
Torres,  Gregory  Upshaw,  Assistant 
Park  Maintainers 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions,  Pledges,  and  Payments 
on  Pledges  of  $1,000  and  More 

JULY  1,  1992  TO  JUNE  30,  1993 
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M.r.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Y. 

t   nairmpn  t  itpip 

Vvl  Id  1 1  lllv^l  1    VII  l  1  L 

Jack  Rudin 

Lindblad 

Larkm 

(Annual  gifts  of  $25,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
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The  Schiff  Family 

Peter  P.  Blanchard  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Tweedy 

Mrs.  Jackson  Burke 

Presidents  Circle 

Ruttenberg 

Sue  Erpf  Van  de 

Helen  Cannon 

(Annual  gifts  of  $10,000 

Mrs.  John  Schiff 

Bovenkamp 

Guy  Cary 

to  $24,999,  including 

Caroline  N.  Sidnam 

Liz  Claiborne  and  Art 

Friends  of  Wildlife  Con- 

Mrs. Stuart  Symington 

Benefactors 

Ortenberg 

servation  at  $2,500,  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  V. 

(Cumulative  lifetime  gifts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M. 

Annual  Patrons  at  $1,250) 

Thaw 

of  $250,000  to  $999,999) 

Cullman 

Mrs.  F.  Henry  Berlin 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  B. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman 

Pamela  M.  Thye 

Aitken 

Elliott,  Jr. 

Burke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Tuck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  L. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Wayne 

Virginia  and  Robert 

W.  Beinecke 

(ioldberg 

Calloway 

Vanderbilt 

Guy  Cary 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 

Dr.  France  Baker  Cohen 

Mrs.  George  Weiss 

Mrs.  John  (,'ulbertson 

S.  Haig 

Mrs.  John  Culbertson 

Robert  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FIdgar 

Enid  A.  Haupt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 

2  anonymous  donors 

Cullman 

The  Irwin  Family 

Dana,  Jr. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


Curators  Circle 

Rose-Marie  Lewent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Nelson 

Kieran  P.  Burke 

(Annual  gifts  of  S.\000  to 

Donald  McCullough 

Asiel 

Thomas  C.  Burke 

S9.999,  including  Friends 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roman 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 

Mary  T.  and  John  M. 

of  Wildlife  Conservation 

Martinez  IV 

Nancy  and  Frank  J. 

Buroran 

at  S2.500,  Annual  Patrons 

Kathleen  C.  Mason 

Avellino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C. 

at  SI, 250,  and  Sponsor- A- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Frederick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Bacon 

Butcher 

Species  above  S500) 

Morgan 

Lorraine  W.  Bardsley 

Martha  L.  Byorum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A. 

Emma  Elizabeth  Barnsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 

Lucy  E.  Ambach 

Navarre,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A. 

Caine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  S. 

Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Barron 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs. 

Armstrong 

Nichols,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  Bartlett 

Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr. 

Laura  and  Michael 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  W. 

Maureen  Callanan 

Aronstein 

Nye 

Bealmear 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass 

Patricia  I.  Aver)' 

Augustus  G.  Paine  * 

Cynthia  and  Ronald  Beck 

Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  C. 

Terry  and  W  illiam  Pelster 

Irene  Bellucci 

Barbara  and  Walter  Carey 

Baldwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  E. 

Beverly  S.  Bender 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Castle 

Sandra  Atlas  Bass 

Peters 

Reid  Bengard 

Peggy  Catalane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Khali]  Rizk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  R. 

Theresa  and  John 

Bendheim 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  A. 

Bent 

Cederholm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J. 

Rubin 

Jeffrey  L.  Berenson 

Stanley  and  Ida 

Bruckmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T. 

Drs.  Alan  S.  Berkeley  and 

Chamberlin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 

Sargent 

Margaret  J.  Graf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Clark,  Jr. 

Trixi  Schaumberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 

Chancellor 

Jonathan  L.  Cohen 

Miriam  and  Tom 

Berkman 

Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Childs 

Jane  Cowles 

Schulman 

William  Bernhard  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 

Joseph  Cullman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  P. 

Catherine  Cahill 

Christensen 

Margarita  V.  Delacorte* 

Sheinberg 

Amelia  and  Richard 

Jane  P.  Church 

Honorable  and  Mrs.  C. 

Catherine  E.  Stookey 

Bernstein 

Mary  E.  Clemesha 

Douglas  Dillon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacKenzie 

Sylvester  Besch 

Jane  E.  Clifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G. 

de  B.  Strathy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Bettine  M.  Close 

Dunnington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A. 

Beutel 

Frederick  Cohen  and 

Nikki  J.  Eckert 

Voell 

Frances  Munn  Bezencenet 

Diane  Feldman 

Mrs.  German  H.  H.  Emory 

Kathryn  F.  Wagner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.G. 

Joseph  F.  Coleman 

Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Robert  G. 

Jocelyne  and  Alec 

Bissinger  II 

Mrs.  Robert  Scott  Collins 

Engel 

Wildenstein 

Jane  N.  Blair 

Man-  L.  Contakos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Fein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L. 

Howard  C.  Blossom 

Janet  W.  Cook 

Candice  and  John  Frawley 

Wilson  III 

Robert  E.  Blum 

Judith  A.  Corrente 

Chris  and  Sheryl 

Robert  Winthrop 

Lois  D.  Blumenfeld 

Dr.  Anne  McB.  Curtis 

Fuhrmann 

Patricia  and  William 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Dixon 

Mrs.  John  B.  Currie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  N. 

Zovickian 

Boardman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michel 

Geier 

2  anonymous  donors 

Judith  A.  Boies 

David-Weill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 

*  deceased 

Althea  Bond 

Goode  Davis,  Jr. 

Gilder.  Jr. 

Elizabeth  P.  Borish 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  De 

Mrs.  Peter  R.  Gimbel 

Individual  Donors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  J. 

La  Renta 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  J. 

(Annual  gifts  of  SI, 000  to 

Borker 

Richard  DeMartini  and 

Gleacher 

S4.999,  including  Annual 

Mrs.  Albert  C.  Bostwick 

Jennifer  L.  Brorsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  A. 

Patrons  at  SI, 250, 

Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Bourke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H. 

Groves 

Friends  of  Wildlife 

Mary  L.  Bowerman 

Derweiler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V. 

Conservation  at  S2,500, 

Helen  L.  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 

Grune 

and  Sponsor-A-Species 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

Diamond 

Neil  S.  Hirsch 

above  S500) 

Bradford  Briggs 

Charles  E.  Dorkey  III 

Robert  M.  Howitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Rita  Brietzke 

James  H.  Dowling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  R. 

Kenneth  G.  Agnew,  Jr. 

Betty  Dabney  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Huang 

Jane  Alexander 

Nancy  and  Terrance 

Dowling 

Mrs.  Lyle  V.  Irvine 

Rhonda  S.  and  Joseph  Allen 

Bruggeman 

William  F.  Draper 

Mrs.  Martin  Kimmel 

Katsuhiko  Amano 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 

Margaret  and  Charles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker 

Brush 

Drouillard 

Kreeger 

Andersen 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C. 

Mrs.  Roy  H.  Durst 

Sandra  Kruger  Lerner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ascher 

Frederick  Buechner 

Mary  Anna  Dyar 
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Amy  Edelman 

Winston  Guest 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  G. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Merck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J. 

Saul  B.  Hamond 

Kirsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Van  R. 

Elias 

Richard  B.  Harding,  Jr. 

Elysabeth  Kleinhans 

Milbury 

Edward  G.  Engel 

Carol  and  George  Harmon 

Kathleen  Knight  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A. 

Charles  H.  Erhart,  Jr. 

Frank  J.  Harmon 

Richard  Reiser 

Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Carmela  Rose  Harper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 

Esnard 

Helen  Leale  Harper 

Koch 

Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 

James  N.  Hauslein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B. 

Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Miller 

Ethridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

Korsant 

Charles  G.  Mills 

Tom  and  Dana  Buchman 

Hauspurg 

Lillian  Kraemer 

Angela  and  Howard 

Farber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.A. 

Sarah  A.  and  Werner  H. 

Misthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Sims  Farr 

Haverstick  II 

Kramarsky 

Ellin  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Farrar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Rachel  J.  and  Robert  M. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Farley 

Heilbrunn 

Kramer 

Mitchell,  Jr. 

Martha  Feltenstein 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Heinz  II 

Marian  I.  Krauss 

Peter  Monrose 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 

Mrs.  Otto  Krayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A. 

Fenton 

Heiskell 

Mrs.  Marion  Lander 

Moran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart 

Eleanor  Hempstead 

Mrs.  F.  David  Lapham 

Sarah  L.  and  Charles 

Fessenden,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald 

Morgan 

Jerald  Dillon  Fessenden 

Henderson 

Lauder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 

Helen  Cripps  Fisher 

Katharine  Hepburn 

William  P.  Lauder 

Morgan  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Joy  R.  Hilliard 

Alexander  Laughlin 

Tashia  and  John 

Flaherty 

Leonard  Hintach  and 

Dorothea  R.  and  William 

Morgridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S. 

Pierre  Grise 

A.  Lawson 

Barclay  Morrison 

Forbes,  Jr. 

Leon  C.  Hirsch 

Helaine  Heilbrunn  Lerner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Anne  Ford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W. 

Marion  H.  Levy 

Mott 

Margaret  H.  Frischkorn 

Hoch 

William  Guy  Levy 

Donald  Mullen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  B. 

Maxine  Hoffer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Frumkes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  R. 

Liebler 

Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G. 

Howard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  R. 

Dr.  Josephine  Murray 

Fuller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey 

Limburg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R. 

Gail  and  Jay  Furman 

Hubbard 

Mrs.  Perrin  H.  Long,  Jr. 

Neuberger 

Caroline  D.  Gabel 

Hans  Huber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 

Richard  Neustadler 

Beverly  and  Leandro  S. 

Mary  B.  Hummeler 

Lowy 

Richard  O'Connell 

Galban,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Vaughn  A.  Ide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  W. 

Mrs.  Donald  Oenslager 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Gale 

Mabel  S.  Ingalls 

Lufkin 

Mrs.  Samuel  H. 

Doreen  L.  and  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Anthony 

Augusta  W.  Lyons 

Ordway,  Jr. 

Garland 

Ittleson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L 

Jane  and  William  Overman 

Anna  and  Seymour 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  E. 

Magid 

Jacqueline  Oz 

Gartenberg 

Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 

Juliet  Packer 

Melissa  M.  Gibbs 

Dr.  Ronald  A.  Javitch 

Major 

William  A.  Palm 

Stephen  Gersh 

Dorothea  Coogan  Jesser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 

Heidi  Palmer 

Thomas  S.  Gimbel 

Judith  M.  Joy 

Manges 

Virginia  and  Donald 

Mrs.  James  W.  Glanville 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyle  C. 

Pamela  Manice 

Partrick 

William  T.  Golden 

Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H. 

Bernard  M.  Goldsmith 

Suad  Juffali 

Marion 

Patterson 

Dr.  Laurie  R.  Goldstein 

Jean  Rich  Kadel  and 

Margot  W.  Marsh 

Louise  D.  Peck 

Avis  S.  Goodwin 

Margaret  S.  Kadel 

Harold  D.  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D. 

Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J. 

Richard  Kandel 

Paul  Martinson 

Peebler,  Jr. 

Gould 

Susan  and  John  Karlin 

Alyce  K.  Matsumoto 

William  H.  Perry  III 

Janet  Grace 

Diana  and  Richard  Kasper 

Peter  Matthiessen 

Col.  John  W.  Pershing 

Peter  Graham 

Ivan  Kaufman 

Annin  D.  McAlpine 

Frederick  Petrie 

Susan  Zises  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 

Anne  B.  McCormack 

Marjorie  and  Donald 

Leslie  Groff 

Keiter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  R. 

Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M. 

McGrath 

Elinor  K.  and  John  E. 

( irosvenor 

Keller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 

Phipps 

1  [den  K.  Groves 

Dr.  Walter  Kcnworthy 

McGrath 

( .corge  D.  Phipps 

Antonia  and  George 

Marilyn  C.  and  John  A. 

Katby  and  John  Mcllvame 

JoMarie  and  Vincent  Pica 

Gruxnbach 

Kessler 

Eileen  McMullan 

Pauline  B.  Pierce 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J. 

R.  Watts 

Mrs.  Roswell  Gilpatric 

Pierrepont 

Schloss 

J.  Craig  Weakley  and 

Bradley  Goldberg 

Robert  S.  Pirie 

Harold  Schutz 

Maria  Poli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 

Michael  J.  Piuze 

Andrew  Schwartz 

Alexander  Weber 

Guthrie 

Denise  C.  and  Jim  W. 

Mike  Schwartz  and  Karen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedley  M. 

Enid  A.  Haupt 

Poirier 

Mitchell 

Weeks 

George  Hecht 

Miriam  Pollett 

Mrs.  Hans  C.  Seherr-Thoss 

Laurence  Weil 

Peter  C.R.  Huang 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Peter  Seng 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  G. 

Betty  Wold  Johnson 

Pomerantz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrique  F.  Sr. 

Weiler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T. 

Stephen  Shey 

Mary  K.  Weiss 

Kean,  Jr. 

Porter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Sidamon- 

Sylvia  and  Robert  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 

Judith  Ann  Post 

Eristoff 

Gemma  F.  and  John  P. 

Kreeger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 

Jeffrey  A.  Silver 

White 

Hugh  Levey 

Procope,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Simon 

Shelby  White 

Mrs.  Hayward  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  I. 

Abby  R.  Simpson 

Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney 

Pamela  Manice 

Purnell 

Ann  Smeltzer 

Gerald  Wiley 

Cordelia  Scaife  May- 

Mary  and  George  B.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wiley 

Frederick  A.  Melhado 

Linda  Raynolds 

Smith 

Lucille  and  Robert  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K. 

Richard  Reagan 

Suzette  de  Marigny  Smith 

Williams 

Moss 

Mrs.  Willis  L.  Reese 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Brinkley 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Williams 

Augustus  G.  Paine 

Barbara  W.  Reid 

Smithers 

Ann  D.  Willis 

Gordon  B.  Pattee 

Richard  Reiser 

Mia  and  Sheldon  Solow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E. 

Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E. 

Harry  J.  Sommer 

Willis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Richardson 

William  I.  Spencer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  M. 

Phipps,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  C. 

Mark  Stanback 

Winegar 

John  Pierrepont 

Ridgway,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F. 

Beth  G.  and  David  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  de  la 

Laura  and  William  Riley 

Stebbins 

Wittig 

Renta 

Jonathan  Rinehart 

Dr.  Allan  D.  Stone 

Ken  Wollenberg 

John  T.  Sargent 

Kathleen  Ritch 

Clare  C.  Stone 

Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Yardley 

Elizabeth  Schaffner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Story 

Michael  T.  Yezil 

George  B.  Schaller 

Roberts 

Kenholm  W.  Stort,  Jr. 

Janet  B.  York 

Mrs.  Constantine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R. 

Dr.  Stuart  D.  Strahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 

Sidamon-Eristoff 

Rockefeller 

Jeffrey  C.  Sturgess 

Young 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O. 

Barbara  and  David 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Rose 

Sulzberger 

Zalaznick 

Stebbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  P. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Symington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  D. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 

Rose 

Robert  Sywolski 

Zand 

Pamela  M.  Thye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  P. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 

Sue  Erpf  Van  de 

Rosen 

Teich 

Zucker 

Bovenkamp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  F. 

Judith  L.  Teller 

4  anonymous  donors 

William  Ziff 

Rosenthal 

Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Thayer 

*  deceased 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  G. 

Barbara  R.  and  James  F. 

Sponsor-A-Species 

Rosin 

Tighe 

William  Beebe  Fellows 

(above  $500) 

Mrs.  Howard  Ross 

Martha  W.  Tolman 

(Gifts  of  $10,000  to  the 

Metro  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Ross 

Mrs.  Arthur  Twitchell 

International 

American  Association  of 

Rita  Roth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Conservation  programs) 

Laboratory  Animals 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 

Unterberg 

Marianna  Baker 

CEDAM  International 

Roth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Van  Beuren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

Grace  Day  School  Student 

Dorothy  K.  Rupp 

Mrs.  John  Vanneck 

Bradford  Briggs 

Council 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Derald  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 

Mrs.  Jackson  Burke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredric  H. 

Ruttenberg 

Wachenfeld 

Douglas  F.  Bushnell 

Gould 

Andrew  Sabin 

Emily  V.  Wade 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 

Princeton  Class  of  '39 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond 

Mr.  David  Walker 

Butler 

Time,  Inc. 

Safra 

Stephanie  Wallace 

Helen  Cannon 

Brenda  Schaefer 

Honore  T.  Wamsler 

Guy  Cary 

Conservation  Partners 

Mrs.  Rudolph  J.  Schaefer 

Donna  and  Charles  G. 

Lavinia  Currier 

($500) 

Marianne  and  Ferdinand 

Ward  III 

Michael  Currier 

Ned  and  Susan  Babbitt 

Schaller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Andrew  J.  and  Gretchen  S. 

Darwin  F.  Schaub 

M.  Waterman 

Elliott,  Jr. 

Beck 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


Larry  and  Ann  Bickford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Janet  Walsh 

H.  P.  Bingham,  Jr. 

A.  Kidder 

Rosenman 

Lawrence  Wolgin 

William  T.  and  Patricia 

Alfred  D.  Kingsley  and  E. 

Mrs.  Howard  Ross 

Boland 

Temma-Kingsley 

Frida  Scharman 

Individual  Gifts-in-kind 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  M. 

Christopher  Knowlton 

James  M.  Schell 

John  Jackson 

Bontecou 

Alison  and  Murray 

Louis  J.  and  Carol  R. 

Harold  Johnston 

Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Brinn 

Koppelman 

Schepp 

Bob  and  Nancy  Burke 

Jonathan  and  Anna 

Dr.  Andrew  N.  Schiff 

Foundations 

Harriet  J.  and  Leonard 

Lehman 

Stephen  and  Jan  Schwartz 

Joseph  &  Sophia  Abeles 

Carusi 

Scott  and  Lucille 

Jacqueline  and  Neal  Shear 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Lichtenberg 

Randolph  and  Andrea 

Louis  and  Anne  Abrons 

Chappell,  Jr. 

Florence  and  D.  Roger  B. 

Silverstein 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Milton  P.  and  Phyllis 

Liddell 

Kenneth  L.  Smith 

American  Association  of 

Chernack 

David  and  Maureen 

Robert  and  Judy  Soley 

Zoological  Parks  and 

Mary  E.  Clemesha 

Liebowitz 

Frank  Squire 

Aquariums 

Dr.  Alfred  M.  Cohen 

Frank  O.  Lindemann 

Richard  Stackpole 

American  Conservation 

Barbara  Cohen  and  H. 

Leslie  and  Angus  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stern 

Association 

Rodgin 

Littlejohn,  Jr. 

Marc  S.  and  Naomi  C. 

American  Museum  of 

David  and  Joan  Covintree 

Joseph  A.  and  Clare  T. 

Sweet 

Natural  History 

Richard  and  Barbara 

LoCicero 

Rochelle  Teichner 

The  Vincent  Astor 

Dannenberg 

Dorcas  MacClintock  and 

Alice  Tully 

Foundation 

Martha  and  Tavo  DeLeon 

Copeland  MacClintock 

Peter  and  Judi  Wasserman 

The  Bailey  Wildlife 

Dexter  D.  Earle  and  Carol 

Edith  W.  MacGuire 

Charles  E.  Webster  and 

Foundation 

A.  Zipkin 

Dr.  John  L.  and  Patricia 

Lesley  D.  Webster 

The  Theodore  H.  Barth 

Edwin  and  Patricia 

Mara 

Diana  Wege  and  James 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Eckstein 

Dr.  Robert  Marcus 

Ossi 

The  Sandra  Atlas  Bass  and 

David  and  Alice  Elgart 

John  Marricco 

Dana  A.  Weiss  and 

Edythe  and  Sol  G.  Atlas 

David  B.  and  Judith  B. 

Annin  D.  McAlpine 

Creighton  H.  Peet 

Fund,  Inc. 

Epstein 

Steve  and  Colleen 

Mary  K.  Weiss 

Morris  S.  and  Florence  H. 

George  and  Jean  Farber 

McCampbell 

Joel  S.  Weissman 

Bender  Foundation,  Inc. 

Gary  and  Barbara 

Emily  B.  McKay 

Marissa  Wesely  and  Paul 

Beneficia  Foundation 

Feldstein 

Richard  and  Ronay 

H.  Allen 

Sidney  S.  Byers  Charitable 

Jerald  Dillon  Fessenden 

Menschel 

Owen  and  Carol  Z. 

Trust 

William  and  Lucy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  L. 

Whitby 

C.A.L.  Foundation,  Inc. 

Friedman 

Model 

Margaret  L.  Wiener  and 

Louis  N.  Cassett 

Jeffrey  A.  and  Debra  I. 

G.  G.  Montgomery,  Jr. 

Kevin  V.  Kelly 

Foundation 

Geller 

Sarah  L.  and  Charles 

Harriett  Wilson 

The  Dorothy  J.  Chadwick 

Steven  and  Judith 

Morgan 

Judy  Yavitz  and  Mark 

Fund 

Gluckstern 

Alan  and  Carol 

Jurish 

Liz  Claiborne  Art 

Wendy  Gordon  and  Larry 

Morgenstern 

Ronald  H.  Yee 

Ortenberg  Foundation 

Rockefeller 

Heidi  Nitze 

Jonathan  L.  Cohen 

Cindy  Gotard  and  Raoul 

Michael  J.  Piuze 

Bequests 

Foundation 

Parra 

Susan  Porter  Smith 

Esther  Hoffman  Beller 

Conservation 

Wilder  J.  Greeley 

Judith  Ann  Post 

Dr.  John  M.  Clegg 

International 

Ben  Hammett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G. 

Samuael  and  Hilda  Duff 

Conservation,  Food  and 

Saul  B.  Hamond 

Powell 

Dorothy  L.  Frank 

Health  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  Hampton 

Raymond  J.  Pryor  and 

William  G.  Fraser 

Cornell  University 

June  A.  Harrison 

Barbara  J.  Gabhart 

Dorothy  Hammond 

The  Cowles  Charitable 

Robin  R.  Henry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 

George  Hopp 

Trust 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hitchcock 

Raisler 

Jeanne  Johnston 

Frank  Cross  Foundation 

Thelma  I  L  Holmberg 

Robert  and  Dolly  Raisler 

Helen  A.  Klager 

Crystal  Channel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.J. 

Milton  S.  and  Bunny 

John  P.  Lawless 

Foundation 

Hudson,  Jr. 

Rattner 

John  W.  Livermore 

Constans  Culver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Iselin 

Mrs.  Willis  L.  Reese 

Frances  Livingston 

Foundation 

J.  W.  Jefferson 

N.  Hollis  Rife 

Fben  Llewellyn 

The  Charles  A.  Dana 

Mary  Kass 

William  Romania  and 

Valborg  Quist 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Elizabeth  and  Thomas 

Sharon  Ripps 

Harriet  Roeder 

Margarita  V.  Delacorte 

Kearns,  Jr. 

Faith  Rosenfeld 

Walter  Schwab 

Foundation 

John  and  Wendy  Keryk 

I  .eland  Sharer 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


Marie  G.  Dennett 

JRH-1982  Charitable 

A.M.  Rockefeller 

Norman  and  Rosita 

Foundation 

Trust 

Charitable  Lead  Trust 

Winston  Foundation 

The  Aaron  Diamond 

The  Killock  Fund 

Samuel  &  May  Rudin 

Robert  Winthrop 

Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Helen  and  Milton 

Foundation 

Charitable  Trust 

The  Dillon  Fund 

Kimmelman  Foundation 

Mary  H.  Rumsey 

World  Parrot  Trust 

c  leveland  H.  Dodge 

Lady  KinnoulTs  Trusts 

Foundation 

Margaret  Cullman  Wray 

Foundation,  Inc. 

F.M.  Kirby  Foundation, 

Sacharuna  Foundation 

Charitable  Trust 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge 

Inc. 

George  Sakier  Foundation 

Charlotte  Wyman  Trust 

Foundation,  Incorporated 

The  Klein  Family 

Sasco  Foundation 

Zoological  Society  of 

The  Doris  Duke 

Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Schiff  Foundation 

Milwaukee 

Foundation 

The  Elroy  and  Terry 

R.M.  &  J.P.  Schwebel 

Ena  Zucchi  Charitable 

The  Caleb  C.  &C  Julia  W. 

Krumholz  Foundation 

Philanthropic  Fund 

Trust 

Dula  Educational  and 

The  Robert  M.  Lee 

Elmina  B.  Sewall 

6  anonymous  donors 

Charitable  Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

The  E.D.  Foundation 

The  Joe  &  Emily  Lowe 

The  Sidney,  Milton  and 

Corporate  Benefactors 

Echoing  Green 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Leoma  Simon  Foundation 

(Gifts  of  $20,000  and 

Foundation 

Leon  Lowenstein 

The  Seth  Sprague 

above) 

The  Eckert  Family 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Educational  and 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 

The  Lucas  Foundation, 

Charitable  Foundation 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Simon  Edison  Foundation 

Inc. 

Alfred  T.  Stanley 

Busch  Entertainment 

The  Lincoln  Ellsworth 

Luster  Family  Foundation, 

Foundation 

Corporation 

Foundation 

Inc. 

The  Stebbins  Fund 

The  Chase  Manhattan 

The  Emerald  Foundation 

John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 

Blandina  A.  Steinman 

Bank 

Blanche  T.  Enders 

MacArthur  Foundation 

Charitable  Trust 

Chemical  Banking 

Charitable  Trust 

James  A.  MacDonald 

John  W.  and  Laura  S. 

Corporation 

Armand  G.  Erpf  Fund,  Inc. 

Foundation 

Stewart  Foundation 

CITIBANK 

The  Fanwood  Foundation 

R.K.  Mellon  Family 

Stonebridge  Foundation 

Liz  Claiborne  Foundation 

The  Fein  Foundation 

Foundation 

The  Sulzberger 

Consolidated  Edison 

Stephen  and  Barbara 

The  Leo  Model 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Company  of  New  York, 

Friedman  Foundation 

Foundation 

Thanksgiving  Foundation, 

Inc. 

Ganlee  Fund 

The  William  T.  Morris 

Inc. 

The  Hoffmann-LaRoche 

The  Gilder  Foundation 

Foundation,  Incorporated 

Eugene  V.  and  Clare  E. 

Foundation 

Anne  &  Eric  Gleacher 

Henry  and  Lucy  Moses 

Thaw  Charitable  Trust 

ITT  Corporation 

Foundation 

Fund,  Inc. 

Martha  P.  and  Joseph  A. 

New  York  Telephone 

Bradley  L.  Goldberg 

The  Navarre  Foundation, 

Thomas  Foundation 

The  Ogilvy  Foundation 

Charitable  Trust 

Inc. 

The  Thorne  Foundation 

The  Pfizer  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Goldman 

Nichols  Foundation,  Inc. 

Tinker  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Rockefeller  Group 

Environmental 

Edward  John  Noble 

Tortuga  Foundation 

Tiger  Management 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Treacy  Foundation 

Foundation 

S.  &C  C.  Greenfield 

The  Norcross  Wildlife 

Michael  Tuch  Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation,  Inc. 

University  of  Florida 

Corporate  Patrons 

The  William  &C  Mary 

Abby  and  George  O'Neill 

Foundation  Inc. 

($10,000  to  $19,999) 

Greve  Foundation,  Inc. 

Trust 

The  University  Foundation 

Amerada  Hess 

Mary  Livingston  Griggs 

Oaklawn  Foundation 

Bella  and  Israel  Unterberg 

Corporation 

and  Mary  Griggs  Burke 

One  World  Fund 

Foundation 

American  Express 

Foundation 

The  Overbrook 

The  R.T.  Vanderbilt  Trust 

Company 

Gurney  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foundation 

The  G.  Unger  Vetlesen 

American  Hawaii  Cruises, 

Mary  W.  Harriman 

Betty  Parsons  Foundation 

Foundation 

Inc. 

Foundation 

Howard  Phipps 

Richard  Voell  Family  Fund 

The  Bank  of  New  York 

Margaret  Milliken  Hatch 

Foundation 

Henry  E.  and  Consuelo  S. 

Banco  Popular 

Charitable  Trust 

Pinewood  Foundation 

Wenger  Foundation 

Business  Week 

Homeland  Foundation 

The  Pinkerton  Foundation 

Shelby  White 

Cap  Gemini  America 

The  Jeffery  Trust 

The  Mrs.  Cheever  Porter 

Philanthropic  Fund 

The  Carter- Wallace 

The  Howard  Johnson 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Lawrence  A.  Wien 

Foundation 

Foundation 

The  Raynie  Foundation 

Foundation 

Ernst  &:  Young 

Keith  Wold  Johnson 

The  Richardson 

Wildlife  Conservation 

General  Electric 

Charitable  Trust 

Foundation 

Fund 

Foundation 

Robert  Wood  Johnson  Jr. 

Grace  Jones  Richardson 

The  Robert  Wilson 

General  Reinsurance 

Charitable  Trust 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Corporation 
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Ladenburg,  Thalmann  & 

Foundation 

Services,  Inc. 

tapirai  twines/ adl,  int. 

Co.,  Inc. 

Fischer  Industries 

Guy  Cary 
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RECOMMENDED  FORM  OF  BEQUEST 
The  Trustees  of  the  Society  recommend  that  for  estate  plan- 
ning purposes,  members  and  friends  consider  the  following 
language  for  use  in  their  wills: 

"To  NYZS/The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society,  a 
not-for-profit,  tax-exempt  membership  organiza- 
tion incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1895,  having  as  its  principal  address  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Park,  Bronx,  New  York  10460,  I 

hereby  give  and  bequeath    for  the  Society's 

general  purposes." 

In  order  to  help  the  Society  avoid  future  administration 
costs,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  paragraph  be  added 
to  any  restrictions  that  are  imposes  on  a  bequest: 

"If  at  some  future  time,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Trustees  of  NYZS/The  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society,  it  is  no  longer  practical  to  use  the  income 
or  principal  of  this  bequest  for  the  purposes 
intended,  the  Trustees  have  the  right  to  use  the 
income  or  principal  for  whatever  purposes  they 
deem  necessary  and  most  closely  in  accord  with 
the  intent  described  herein." 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  the  language  of  your  bequest  with  a 
member  of  the  Society's  staff,  please  be  in  touch  with  the 
Chairman's  office  (212)  220-5115. 


